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NOTES. 


ps ALFRED MILNER has gone northwards to the 
opening of the railway as faras Buluwayo, accom- 
panied by Sir James Sivewright, and Mr. Rhodes is con- 
spicuous by his absence. He is ill, we are told by the 
newsmongers, very ill, and could not travel. We take all 
these statements with the usual grain of salt. Was it 
the presence of Sir Alfred Milner in the company of Sir 
James Sivewright that kept Mr. Rhodes away from the 
scene of what should have been one of his greatest 
triumphs? After all, the completion of the railway is 
due to Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Rhodes alone, and therefore 
we regret his absence from Buluwayo, whatever the 
cause may have been. 


And so Lord Rosmead is dead! It seems but the 
other day that we sat with him in his room at Govern- 
ment House, Capetown, and talked of the Raid that 
had just taken place, and lamented its foolish incep- 
tion, the tragic disunion of the two races which it had 
brought about, and the natural suspicion which it would 
undoubtedly leave as a legacy to the future of South 
Africa. Our talk ranged over many subjects, for we 
had not met for some time, and had been in the past 
on fairly intimate terms. It is interesting now to 
remember three points which Sir Hercules Robinson 
made and which surprised us greatly at the moment. 


First of all, he spoke of Mr. Chamberlain. He repre- 
sented the Colonial Secretary as a busybody. ‘All 
the negotiations with Khama and Bathoen and Sebele 
should have been conducted here,”’ he said emphatically. 
“But Mr. Chamberlain took it upon himself to conduct 
them all in London, and that led to endless mischief. 
I didn’t know where I was and had to call Newton to 
Capetown, and so remained in ignorance of Jameson’s 
movements. I knew of the first two troops of the 
Matabeleland force that came southward to Pitsani, 
but I never heard of the other troops. It was all 
Chamberlain’s fault. 


‘* Of course he is taking all the credit of having issued 
the proclamation that stopped any possible rising on 
the part of the Johannesburgers, and of having sent 
me to Pretoria to prevent a row between Kruger and 
his subjects in Johannesburg, or, what would have been 
worse still, a row between Kruger and England in 
regard to Kruger’s prisoners, whereas he absolutely 
counted for nothing in the whole business. On my own 
responsibility [ sent the telegram to recall Jameson, 
and issued the proclamation commanding all the Queen’s 
subjects in the Transvaal to give neither aid nor assist- 
ance to Jameson or his force. In fact I never had a 
word from Chamberlain till I was getting on board the 


train on Thursday to go to Pretoria, and then his wire 
merely told me that he approved of what I had done 
and intended doing. 


‘*And now he claims all the credit. The man is 
not a gentleman. No gentleman would act so to his 
subordinates. By the way, there’s a good story about 
him. A man, talking to one of the principal officials at 
the Colonial Office about Chamberlain’s appointment 
as Colonial Secretary, said, ‘My goodness, I pity you 
now, with Chamberlain as your master: you’re not 
likely to have what Americans call a good time of it.’ 
‘Oh,’ replied the permanent official, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘he’ll be too busy intriguing against his 
colleagues in the Cabinet to give us much trouble.’” 
And Sir Hercules laughed, with keenest appreciation , 
of the thrust. 


The second point Sir Hercules made was with regard 
to Mr. Rhodes. ‘‘ But, after all,” we said, ‘‘ Rhodes 
was the first, wasn’t he, to say that English dominion 
in South Africa should run from Table Mountain to the 
Zambesi?” ‘‘ Nonsense,” replied Robinson; ‘‘ that 
Table Mountain story is bosh. Bartle Frere was before 
me and before Rhodes, and almost his first speech in 
Capetown was that the dominion of England should 
stretch from Capetown to the Zambesi. Rhodes is not 
an innovator; he’s a millionaire!” 


The third point Sir Hercules made was as to the 
meaning of the 1884 Convention with the Transvaal. 
‘People in England insist,” we said, ‘‘that the 
suzerainty was implied in the 1884 Convention as it 
was explicit in that of 1881; is this true?” ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘‘I ought to know, as I drafted it. The 
meaning ‘suzerainty’ was withdrawn and the word 
left out purposely. Kruger was not content with 
the 1881 Convention because of the claim to suze- 
rainty, and we meant to withdraw the claim in 1884. 
What’s the good of claiming more power than you’ve 
got?” We do not pretend that all these utterances of 
Sir Hercules Robinson were wise or discreet, but we 
cannot refuse our gratitude to a public servant who in 
a moment of great difficulty acted boldly in the true 
interests of the Empire. If the Dutch in Cape Colony 
are still loyal to the English connexion the credit is 
chiefly due to him who was Lord Rosmead. 


Amongst the many explanations of the strange fact 
that some millions of honest people in New York permit 
themselves, election after election, to be made the 
victims of a clique of wire-pullers who have been proved 
to be—individually and collectively—thieves, none of 
the newspapers or their correspondents have hit upon 
that afforded by the number and complexity of the 
personal issues involved in a single election. Even 
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the Londoner, with his experience of centuries of 
representative government to guide him, feels worried 
and bewildered when (as will be the case in a few 
days) he has to choose six or seven names from 
a list of a dozen or a score at the School Board 
Election. But on Tuesday in New York a single “‘ full 
ticket” consisted of a hundred and fifty-three names, 
and these had to be selected from the ‘‘ blanket,” an 
enormous broadsheet containing from five hundred to 
six hundred names. Suppose the London ratepayer 
had at one contest and on a single ballot-paper to 
choose a// the members of Parliament for the metropolis, 
and also the members of the County Council and of 
the School Board, with the Lord Mayor, the Judges of 
the High Court and police magistrates thrown in, he 
would probably do as the respectable New Yorker 
does—give up the task in despair, and leave it to the 
professionals who have their living to make. Occa- 
sionally a Citizens’ party is formed and makes a stand, 
or even wins a chance victory ; but in the long run it 
goes to the wall. Until America adopts the scrutin 
@arrondissement in place of the scrutin de liste, and 
reduces by about nine-tenths the number of elective 
offices, the honest citizen will stand a poor chance. 


Humour in the ‘‘ Times” office seems to flourish no 
more than literature. Being at a loss for serious points 
with which to meet the attacks on the Forward policy, 
it attempted on Wednesday, in an article on Chitral, to 
be humorous at the expense of Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Asquith. Mr. Asquith says the Viceroy was informed 
on 13 June, 1895, of the decision of the Radical Govern- 
ment to abandon Chitral. Mr. Morley, according to 
the ‘‘ Times,” objects to being pinned down to any 
such statement. What d/d happen? asks the ‘‘ Times.” 
Why cannot these great men agree to an authentic 
pronouncement as to what course the Radical Govern- 
ment really adopted? The truth is that the only conflict 
of evidence is in the imagination of the ‘‘Times.” Mr. 
Asquith does not assert that the full despatch, which 
Mr. Morley says was to have been sent, ever saw the 
light. He refers to the telegraphic message which con- 
veyed the Radical Government’s decision and appeared 
in the official papers published two years ago. The 
— rests with the ‘‘ Times” and the ‘‘ Times” 

one. 


Lord Rosebery gave us of his worst last Monday. 
But a combination of circumstances was against him. 
Party tradition, the associations of the place, the topic 
on which he had to dilate, all conspired against Lord 
Rosebery’s better Imperial self. Lord Rosebery has in 
a full measure that most valuable and most dangerous 
of politician's gifts—the capacity to adapt himself to 
his surroundings. The Manchester speech should be 
circulated as an ‘‘ awful warning” to young politicians. 
It was an interesting speech; it was an excellent 
speech ; and it contained scarce a sentence which was 
not misleading, in terms or by implication. Here is an 
instance of the former: ‘. .. the imposition of pro- 
tective duties, which we believe to be largely fatal to 
their industries.” Lord Rosebery is speaking here of 
the European nations. Fifteen months ago Lord Rose- 
bery called the most conspicuous of these nations a 
“formidable rival” who was “slowly creeping up to 
us,” who had ‘“‘ gravely menaced British trade.” A 
few weeks later he exclaimed in public, ‘‘ I am afraid of 
Germany.” A formidable trade rival then; its indus- 
tries suffering from a fatal disease now. Has anything 
happened in the intervening months to justify this 
strange contradiction? An examination of export 
statistics shows that all through this year German and 
other foreign nations’ exports have been growing; 
England’s exports have been declining. 


Here is an instance of the indirectly misleading 
statements in which Lord Rosebery indulged. ‘‘ Far- 
mers are now,” he said, ‘‘not Scottish, or English, or 
Welsh, or Irish—they are cosmopolitan ; they contend 
in markets, not with their neighbours or with adjoining 
counties, but with distant and virgin regions of the 
earth.” The first part of this sentence is enigmatic ; 
the second is literally true; the whole is intended to 
show the impossibility of helping home agriculture. 
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Could anything be more disingenuous? Could any. 
thing be more transparently foolish? It is exactly 
because of the terrific competition which our farmers 
are called upon to endure against the distant and virgin 
regions that the last argument of the Cobdenites—the 
natural protection of distance—is shattered, and the 
need for State protection to cover the farmer’s naked- 
ness in the face of the competition is imperatively 
needed. Yet this pitifully inept argument of Lord 
Rosebery’s is seized upon by the ‘ Daily News” for 
special honourable mention, and expanded thus; 
‘* Agriculture is now cosmopolitan, and prices are 
settled in the international exchanges.” So, unless the 
‘“*Daily News” is babbling the most meaningless 
nothings, we now have it on that great authority that 
the price of grain has become altogether independent of 
any particular country’s power to control; it is an affair 
of international exchange, or international gambling; 
and any import duties which England might put upon 
foreign corn (receiving therefrom a valuable revenue) 
would have no effect upon the price to the English con- 
sumer. That is even farther than we go. 


The latest indications in the engineering dispute 
seem to point to a more conciliatory attitude on the 
part of the Employers’ Federation. The abundant 
financial support the men are receiving from all parts 
of the world must destroy altogether the hope of the 
employers that the men would be compelled to yield 
very shortly through sheer exhaustion. The more 
moderate members of the Employers’ Federation are 
therefore beginning to exert their influence in favour 
of a conference at which the question of hours can 
be discussed, and it seems probable that the 
amended proposals of the Board of Trade will, 
with some further slight modifications, be accepted. 
The condition made by the employers appears to be 
that the lock-out shall continue until the dispute has 
been finally settled. The one outstanding point is the 
question of the chairman of the proposed conference. 
The men stick to their demand for an independent and 
outside chairman, a condition which the emplcyers 
refuse to accept, the Board of Trade’s suggestion being 
that each side shall appoint its own chairman. So the 
matter stands. In the meantime the British engineering 
industry is going to—the Germans, and the naval pro- 
gramme is suspended in the air. Whatever may be the 
result of the fight, it will have brought nearer the time 
when in the national interest the Board of Trade will 
have to be entrusted with powers of compulsory arbi- 
tration in labour disputes. 


Mr. Chamberlain did not exactly shine in his sermon 
to the alumni of Glasgow Universitv on Patriotism. 
The farce of conferring upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws only made more patent the banality of his 
words and his thoughts. Clever politician as Mr. 
Chamberlain admittedly is, no one has ever credited 
him with any perception of deeper issues than momen- 
tary political advantage and the exaltation of his own 
personality. Sweetness and light are not elements of the 
mental atmosphere in which his alert intelligence 
lives. Only an orator could speak adequately of patriot- 
ism, and Mr. Chamberlain is no orator; he is only a 
clever debater. Only a profound student of history 
could have made clear the distinction between the two 
ideas of patriotism and cosmopolitanism and yet their 
close correlation, for there is no patriotism worth the 
name which does not combine with love of country a 
sense of the wider destinies of mankind; but Mr. 
Chamberlain is no student of history, only of political 
speeches and their speakers. A man of letters would 
never have been guilty of the bald commonplaces to 
which the new Doctor of Laws gave utterance; but 
every one knows that Mr. Chamberlain has not enough 
of letters to make even a political pamphleteer. 


Ministerialists and Opposition are alike curiously 
feeble in their recess speeches. There is a_half- 
heartedness about both the attack and the defence 
which gives the whole business a decidedly theatrical 
air. The wise man knows, of course, the whole time, 
that the business is theatrical, but it is not well that the 
actors should reveal this secret to the populace. When 
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they have warmed to their work they will doubtless 
play their parts with more conviction. At Norwich, on 
Thursday, Mr. Balfour dealt in generalities, except when 
he referred to the question of the Voluntary schools, and 
it was just here that he went wrong. Most people are 
of opinion that the Voluntary Schools Act of last year 
has done as muchas is necessary for the voluntary prin- 
ciple—at present, at any rate, since it has practically 
relieved its supporters of the obligation of volunteering 
subscriptions for their schools. How weary every one 
is of the religious controversy is shown by the languid 
interest that is being taken in the School Board elections, 
and we note with dread Mr. Balfour’s intimation that 
the question may have to be re-opened. 


It is more interesting to look into the speeches of the 
Ministerialists for indications of their projects for the 
coming Session than to watch the exchange of blows 
between the champions of the rival parties. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on Thursday—like the cautious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he is—put in his word 
with regard to the proposed increase in the Army. He 
repeated our warning that, although more money is 
doubtless needed, it is not only more money, but also 
some plan of getting better value for the money we 
already spend, that is most urgently wanted. That the 
question is to be dealt with next Session is certain, and it 
is not too soon to prepare for resistance to any mere 
proposal for providing the War Office with more money 
to waste. 


The complement of judges is now complete ; and if 
the various changes of the last few weeks do not leave 
the Bench much stronger, it is certainly not weaker. 
The Court of Appeal has gained, since the inclusion of 
Sir Richard Henn Collins and Sir Roland Vaughan 
Williams more than compensates for one weak spot— 
the Master of the Rolls. We do not look for zsthetic 
qualities ina judge, so his unfortunate manner does not 
tell seriously against the effectiveness of Sir Roland 
Vaughan Williams, in whom the outward man is in 
absolutely inverse relation to the ingenious and brilliant 
mind within. When you hear him deliver a judgment, 
you cannot, indeed, help quoting to yourself ‘‘ parturiunt 
montes,” but the words once out, you promptly admit 
that the outcome is far from ridiculous. Mr. Channell’s 
appointment is perfectly legitimate, and, after the 
Darling job, even refreshing. 


Sir William Whiteway has been found out, and by 
the electors of Newfoundland, of all people. At last 
the Colonists have awakened to the fact that their best 
interests are not to be served by a politician who has 
never scrupled to adopt any course likely to advance his 
own ends. Some time ago the Governor of Newfound- 
land took it upon himself to modify certain flattering 
phrases referring to the work of the Ministry, which 
were embodied in the Queen’s Speech. The constitu- 
encies now share the Governor’s doubts as to the value 
of that work. Sir William Whiteway, at the last elec- 
tion, was unseated for corruption, and, in order to 
prevent his opponents from carrying on the business 
of the Colony, did things which no one outside a 
pantomime would dream of attempting. He barred 
the door of the Assembly and raided the Custom 
House and wrote letters to the London papers 
denouncing the constitutional iniquities of the Governor. 
Restored to power, he proceeded to play fast and loose 
with the question of federation with Canada and with 
the finances of the Colony in order to show a surplus 
when there was none. He has done more than any 
other English public man to reduce popular government 
to a farce. 


The day before yesterday (4 November) was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. The date has reminded us of a character- 
istic anecdote of his father in connexion with him and 
his equally famous grandsire, Moses Mendelssohn. 


’ When the fame of the young musician began to spread, 


the public which had hitherto referred to Abraham 
Mendelssohn, the well-known banker, as the son of 
the celebrated Moses, left off using that designation 
and adopted the new one of ‘‘the father of the 
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celebrated Felix.” When in 1835 Abraham Mendels- 
sohn was dying, his friends and relations asked him if 
he had any particular instructions to leave with regard 
to his funeral. ‘‘ Not with regard to my funeral,” was 
the answer, ‘‘ only with regard to the obituary notices. 
Ask the journalists to call me by my own name for 
once. For the last ten years I have been the father of 
my son ; previously to that I was the son of my father. 
I should like to have my last passport made out with 
my own initials.” Léon Halévy, the father of the author 
of ‘*L’Abbé Constantin” and the brother of the com- 
poser of ‘‘ Charles VI.” and ‘‘ La Juive,” although even 
better entitled to individual mention in virtue of his 
talents as an author than Abraham Mendelssohn, pre- 
ferred an almost similar request. 


Mr. Gladstone's remark about Tennyson’s wideawake, 
notwithstanding the veteran statesman’s emendation, 
bids fair to become as historical as Sir Philip Warwick’s 
criticism on Cromwell’s hat. Here is a semi-historical 
parallel to both. In 1873, when there seemed a chance 
of a Bourbon Restoration in France, a staunch Legiti- 
mist, who was at the same time a most elegant man of 
the world, went to see the late Comte de Chambord at 
Frohsdorf. In the course of the conversation the 
Count asked his trusty adherent what he would advise 
him to do in the event of his (the Count’s) return to 
Paris. The visitor kept silent for a minute or so, 
eyeing his legitimate sovereign all the while. ‘* Mon- 
seigneur,” he said at last, ‘‘I1 should advise you to 
change your tailor, for your trousers are not only old- 
fashioned but fit abominably.” ‘*Thank you,” replied 
the Count, laughing; ‘‘ whatever happens, whether I 
ascend the throne of France or not, I shall have had at 
any rate my own St. Eloi like King Dagobert.” St. 
Eloi, according to a very popular ballad, is supposed 
to have warned his royal master one day that he was 
wearing his trousers inside out. 


After patting the Leamington Town Council on the 
back for declining to join the Trafalgar Day celebra- 
tions, the French papers are now bestowing compli- 
ments on the Lord Mayor-elect for his announced in- 
tention to omit the ‘‘ Waterloo” and ‘ Trafalgar” 
chariots from his Show. The coming Chief Magistrate 
for the City of London and the Warwickshire worthies 
are welcome to the praise, although it may be well to 
remind them that there are cases in which ‘‘too much 
honour constitutes half a disgrace,” as the Germans 
have it. Practically, however, we fail to see the 
difference of celebrating the anniversary of some great 
military or naval achievement and the perpetuating of 
the recollection of it by naming a street, a public square, 
or monment after it. The latter practice is common 
with all civilized nations, and the French are more prone 
to it than any other. Except in 1815, when Bliicher 
wanted to destroy the Pont de Jéna (we believe), there was 
never a protest raised against the custom, and thus we 
have in Paris the Palais du Trocadéro, the Rue de Rivoli, 
the Pont d’Austerlitz, and so forth, just as we have in 
Berlin the Kéniggratz Strasse, and in London Waterloo 
Bridge and Trafalgar Square. 


The authorities of the Clergy Sustentation Fund are 
taking alarm at Lord Grimthorpe’s recent declaration 
that he intended to reduce his annual contribution of 
£100 to half that amount, as a protest against the 
‘‘aggressiveness and lawlessness of a majority of the 
clergy.” We see no real cause for alarm. The laity 
of the English Church, as a whole, have sense enough 
to know that Lord Grimthorpe is a hopeless crank, and, 
further, that it would be unreasonable and impossible 
for the administrative committees of the Fund to turn 
themselves into inquisitorial bodies. Their work is to 
increase, so far as their funds allow, the stipends of the 
poorest incumbents, without distinction of party. It is 
true that there is an ‘‘ aggressive and lawless” section 
of the clergy ; but, so far from being a majority, these 
men are a tiny, though noisy, minority. 


We confess that we do not altogether like the speech 
in which the new Bishop of Bristol replied to the greeting 
of the Dean and Chapter upon the occasion of his 
recent enthronement. The personal note was more 
predominant than is altogether desirable under such 
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circumstances. There are peculiar difficulties besetting 
ecclesiastical affairs in the city and diocese of Bristol— 
the public had a glimpse of some of them in the matter 
of Canon Streatfeild’s withdrawal from the vicarage of 
Clifton. Dr. Browne’s tone does not seem to us pro- 
mising, in view of his future treatment of these diffi- 
culties.. A new Bishop, in such a position, is scarcely 
wise to ‘‘ project his personality,” with much emphasis, 
at the outset. 


The diocesan conferences are much exercised about 
“Church Reform” and ‘‘Sunday Observance.” The 
difficulty as to the former lies in the fact that all 
questions of real reform—as distinguished from reform 
of the paint-and-varnish order—are at bottom questions 
of property. Such, for instance, is patronage; and 
such is the freehold tenure of the incumbent. It is not 
to be supposed that either House of Parliament is likely 
to ‘‘reform” these thorny institutions for many a year 
to come, or to consent to their reform by other hands. 
We are inclined to think that a reform of persons, in 
the shape of the clergy themselves, their manners and 
customs, would do all that is needed, without drastic 
legislation. As to the Sunday question, it is useless 
for the parsons and the clerical laymen to lament. If 
laymen find that they get something worth going to 
church for, they will go to church ; if not, they won’t. 
That is the case in a nutshell; let the diocesan con- 
ferences crack it. 


The great Masonic service at St. Paul’s, in com- 
memoration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
opening (which was first announced in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ”), is to be held on the afternoon of 2 December. 
The arrangements are in the hands of Archdeacon 
Sinclair, a past grand officer of the craft, with the 
assistance of a committee. 


No one who read the recent review (25 September, 
p- 348) in our columns of Major Macdonald’s account of 
his work in East Africa and of his treatment of the 
Soudanese chief, Selim Bey, will have been surprised 
at the news that the Soudanese troops have refused to 
serve under him and have returned to Uganda. Major 
Macdonald left England on a mission of great import- 
ance, and the withdrawal of his fighting force does not 
augur well for his success. If he cannot keep a troop 
of friendly Soudanese in hand for a fortnight, what 
chance of success has he with those who are openly 
hostile ? It is now publicly announced, thanks to other 
indiscretions, that his reported delimitation mission in 
the Juba valley was merely a blind, and that his 
real destination is the district between Abyssinia, 
Uganda, and the Nile. If Major Macdonald has 
really been sent out as the British competitor 
in ‘‘the race for Fashoda,” the present delay 
may be attended with serious consequences. Why 
Major Macdonald should have been selected ap- 
pears inexplicable. The Government had two men 
who were ideally fitted for the work. Mr. Grant, of 
Uganda, was on the spot, and his influence with the 
Soudanese troops is supreme. Mr. A. H. Neumann 
knows the country around Lake Rudolf well, and his 
reputation for skill in handling natives is well known. 
The responsibility for the present breakdown must rest 
on those who placed Major Macdonald in a position 
in which he could not possibly succeed. 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’ has rushed violently down a 
steep place. We tried last week to close the con- 
troversy as to the comparative credibility of the King 
and Crown Prince of Greece and of our Correspondent 
by merely reiterating our belief in the inherent pro- 
bability of our Correspondent’s report. This was 
enough for the ‘‘ Chronicle.” Such moderation seemed 
to it weakness, and it cheerfully passed from insult of 
the Correspondent to insult of the Editor. In another 
part of this issue we acknowledge reluctantly that we 
have in our hands the complete and perfect corrobora- 
tion of our Correspondent’s sympathetic account of his 
interviews with the King and Crown Prince of Greece. 
And so, distressed at heart, we leave the Editor of the 
**Chronicle ” and his esteemed Correspondent; there 
they are hurrying breathlessly to the fall amid the 
laughter of journalistic London_ 
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PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN PRINCES: 
A WARNING TO THE ‘“ CHRONICLE.” 


N all that concerns Greece the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
has the worst of luck. Of course, in espousing the 
cause of Greece, it merely followed the old Libera] 
tradition. But its misfortunes began early; and the 
first and greatest of them was that it sent to Greece as 
Special Correspondent Mr. Henry Norman, whose 
enthusiastic admiration, not only for the Greeks, but 
especially for the King and Crown Prince of Greece, 
speedily made the paper the laughing-stock of sensible 
men. We took a more moderate view than did the 
‘*Chronicle” of Greek courage and Greek patriotism, 
and cherished a much more temperate esteem for the 
King and Crown Prince of Greece than did Mr. Henry 
Norman. The events of the war justified us, and the 
** Chronicle ” was left mourning. 

A few weeks ago we published an extraordinary 
article from a correspondent in the East, who reported 
that the King and Crown Prince of Greece were 
so anxious to avoid any personal responsibility for 
the outbreak of war and for its conduct, that they 
were not content to condemn their subjects for in- 
discipline and irresolution, but went so far as to 
speak contemptuously of Greek Ministers and Greek 
generals. As we have pointed out, this attitude 
of the King and Prince of Greece was eminently 
human, in spite of its sensationalism. We foresaw 
that it would provoke an official démenti, and we 
were not surprised when this démenti appeared 
in the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” and still less astonished 
when Mr. Henry Norman took it upon himself to 
amplify the official contradiction because, for- 
sooth, ‘‘H.M. the King of the Hellenes_ had 
been pleased to inform” him, ‘‘through the Greek 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Greek Chargé 
d’Affaires in London,” that . . . . ‘‘ in short, the whole 
report is a fiction.” As we pointed out at the time, the 
peculiarity of the action of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” was 
that, as soon as the official démenti appeared, belated 
and vague though it was, the Editor of the ‘‘ Chronicle” 
spoke of our Correspondent’s statements as ‘‘ on the 
face of them insulting and incredible.” Mr. Norman, 
in the letter referred to, went further than his chief, 
and treated our Correspondent’s report as ‘‘an 
invention, ridiculous, preposterous,” and so forth. 
These gentlemen preferred to condemn us before hear- 
ing us. 

te reply we contented ourselves with insisting on the 
inherent credibility of our Correspondent’s account, and 
declared our belief in the ‘‘ intimate veracity” of it, 
in spite of the official contradiction. The modera- 
tion of our statement seems to have misled the 
‘*Chronicle.” Mr. Henry Norman wrote us another 
letter, containing a long attack upon our Correspon- 
dent’s honour, while admitting that he was not certain 
of this Correspondent’s identity. For this reason 
we refused to publish Mr. Norman’s letter, and 
answered him in a note warning him that he was in- 
juring himself by persisting in this weird hysteria. 
Our well-meant warnings were unfortunately in vain. 
On Wednesday last Mr. Norman published in the 
‘* Chronicle” the letter which we refused to publish, 
and characteristically enough passed from abuse of our 
Correspondent to abuse of the ‘‘ Saturday” and its 
Editor. He says:—‘‘ Having attacked me in the 
beginning by a piece of mendacity in the mouth of its 
Special Correspondent, the ‘ Saturday Review,’ re- 
fusing to publish my reply, ‘closes the controversy’ 
with another piece of mendacity of its own.” 

And the Editor of the ‘‘ Chronicle” is not satisfied 
with printing this unmannerly nonsense, but goes on 
to inform us in a note that our Correspondent is a man 
of notoriously bad character, and predicts that we shall 
see ‘that this man’s word cannot be mentioned in the 
same breath with that of the King and Crown Prince 
of Greece.” Now we beg to inform the Editor of 
the ‘* Daily Chronicle ” that this method of conduct- 
ing a public controversy is extremely undignified, 
to use no stronger word; and we venture to advise 
him for the future to be less ready to attack his 


confréres. Our Correspondent’s report of the interviews | 
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with the King and Crown Prince of Greece was, we 
repeat, true in substance and in fact, and when we 
chose to defend it, the Editor even of the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” should have known that it was extremely 
probable that we could prove what we asserted. 

Well, we can prove it. We have corroborative testi- 
mony of the strongest kind in support of our Corre- 
spondent’s statements. An English gentleman of the 
highest character and unassailable integrity has assured 
us that the King and Crown Prince of Greece spoke to 
him in almost precisely the same terms as those used 
by our Correspondent. This impartial witness in- 
formed us that, save in some unimportant details, he 
could corroborate every statement made by our 
Correspondent. He preferred, he said, for pressing 
private reasons, which he set forth, and which we 
had to acknowledge were adequate, not to come for- 
ward publicly in support of our Correspondent and in 
refutation of the official démenti of the King and Crown 
Prince. But at the same time, he added, if it were 
absolutely necessary in vindication of the truth that he 
should make a public statement in regard to this con- 
troversy, he would do so. Now, such corroborative 
testimony as this is, we submit, conclusive—convinc- 
ing evidence that the King and Crown Prince talked 
to our Correspondent as he asserts they talked. 
But the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” may still 
prefer to disbelieve us. Who is this anonymous 
gentleman of perfect integrity? he may ask, shooting 
out the lip in scornful disbelief. We can meet this 
doubt, too. If the Editor of the ‘‘ Chronicle” will 
promise not to divulge the gentleman’s name, we will 
furnish him with it, and he can then write to him and 
satisfy himself as to the truth of all we have here set 
forth. Now will the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
have the honesty to withdraw what he has written 
about our Correspondent’s report? Whatever they 
were, the statements of our Correspondent were not 
‘on the face of them insulting and incredible.” For 
ourselves we require neither vindication nor apology. 
Men act according to their natures, and the spectacle 
of the Editor of the ‘‘ Chronicle,” a man of real ability, 
suffering himself to be led by the nose by the feather- 
brained Mr. Norman, is as interesting to us as Mr. 
Norman’s flunkey-souled admiration of princelets and 
the corresponding facility with which he screams 
“Liar!” at those who are compelled to expose his 
exceeding gullibility. 


THE CRISIS IN WEST AFRICA. 


{ss position in West Africa has undoubtedly a 
serious side. When half a dozen irresponsible 
French lieutenants, in command of small numbers of 
excellent Senegalese soldiers and of large numbers of 
armed natives, dignified by the name of auxiliaries, 
enter a declared British Protectorate, in which are 
stationed the troops of a British chartered Company, 
and into which are advancing troops of the Imperial 
Government, there is always a risk of collision. This 
danger is increased by the difficulty of furnishing satis- 
factory proof as to which side had fired the first shot. 
French officers are well aware that in any incident 
affecting the interests of France and England in West 
Africa, they can be assured of the noisy support 
of their Colonial party, in whose wake the Paris 
Government has so long been content to follow. 
The condonation of the advance on Timbuctoo, 
against the definite and positive instructions issued 
from Paris, is only one out of many instances in 
which officers have successfully forced the hand of the 
French Government and proved too strong to be dis- 
missed. The French officers selected for aggressive 
operations in West Africa are for the most part con- 
nected with the extreme Colonial party, which has for 
years endeavoured to force the peace-loving majority 
of the French people into war with England, in the 
belief that we are not ready. 

The principal incidents that have led up to the West 
African crisis have, however, an almost farcical side. 
There are, indeed, many portions of the immense re- 
gions in dispute, where the two nations have been 
racing for treaties or occupations, and where it is open 
for either side honestly to believe itself in the right. In 
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such cases it is not surprising that France should con- 
tinue to maintain its troops pending the settlement, by 
commissions or otherwise, of questions of title. But 
this consideration does not exist in the case of the region 
to which the French Colonial party attach the highest 
importance. This is the natural Hinterland of Lagos, 
and is generally known as the triangle contained by the 
Middle Niger, the meridian of Say and the ninth parallel 
of North latitude. In August 1890, Lord Salisbury, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government and of the chartered 
Niger Company, concluded an Agreement with M. 
Waddington, on behalf of the French Republic, 
dividing into British and French spheres the region 
extending from the Bights of Benin and Biafra 
up to the coast of the Mediterranean. As regards 
space, the lion’s share fell to France. The line 
of demarcation was to run from Say to Barua on 
Lake Tchad; but as a direct line would have given 
to France a portion of the Sokoto Empire, it was to be 
drawn so as to leave to the Niger Company, or, in other 
words, to Great Britain, all that equitably belonged to 
Sokoto. The town of Say, one of the terminals of the 
line, was expressly chosen on the west or right bank of 
the Middle Niger so as to leave both banks of the river 
below that point in the British sphere for the thousand 
miles down to the mouth, while leaving to France both 
banks of the river for the fifteen hundred miles up to 
its source. In concluding this Agreement, Great Britain 
gave up her treaty rights to a considerable stretch of 
the river above Say. On both sides of the Channel the 
purport of the Agreement was thoroughly understood. 
Every important French newspaper recognized that the 
meaning was that England was to exercise her influence 
over all the regions to the south of the Say-Barua line. 
As the meridian of Say is practically coincident with the 
previously arranged (1889) frontier between Lagos and 
the French settlements on the Dahomey coast, and as 
the meridian of Barua is practically coincident with the 
extremity of the previously arranged (1886) frontier 
between British Nigeria and the German Cameroons, 
there was no need to specify any further boundaries. 
The French Press, during the week following the pub- 
lication of the Agreement, was naturally divided into 
two camps. The Government organs pointed out the 
advantages that France had secured. The Opposition 
organs declared that France had been betrayed. But 
they were unanimous as to the effect of the Agreement— 
namely, that England had secured everything between 
the meridians of Say and Barua to the south of the line 
of demarcation. 

It is amusing to compare the interpretations which 
they now advance with those they held in August 1890. 
The change in their views of the Agreement date from 
the French conquest of Dahomey in 1892. It may be 
admitted that the expenditure of blood and money in 
this enterprise gave France strong claims to the un- 
conquered Hinterland of Dahomey, but it could not 
override the rights of England, secured by the Agree- 
ment of August 18go, and by a treaty with Boussa in 
January 1890, to the triangular region forming the 
Hinterland of the British Colony of Lagos. In 1893 
the French Press commenced to explain away the 
Anglo-French Agreement. One of the most outspoken 
of the Colonial organs, the ‘‘ Soir,” contented itself 
with the declaration that the Agreement was con- 
trary to French interests, should never have been 
signed, and should be simply set aside. This ex- 
treme view did not commend itself to the other organs, 
which sought to invalidate the very effects of the Agree- 
ment which they had three years before fully recog- 
nized. Their arguments were, however, inconsistent. 
The first was that the Agreement was_ unilateral ; 
securing to France everything between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Say-Barua line, but not securing British 
influence to the south of that line. To this argument 
the Niger Company replied that the Agreement was 
evidently bilateral, because it specifically secured to 
England something south of the line—namely, all that 
belonged to the Sokoto Empire. The French Press 
then fell back on the theory that the Agreement was 
admittedly bilateral, but that it intended only to secure 
to England such regions south of the line as belonged 
to Sokoto. To this it was replied that the breadth of 
the Sokoto Empire extended over little more than one 
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half of the Say-Barua line, so that in fixing a line from 
Say to Barua a great deal more than the Sokoto Empire 
must be covered by the Agreement. The more mode- 
rate French newspapers then fell back on the theory 
that, although the regions south of the Say-Barua line 
fell within the British sphere, the western frontier was 
the Middle Niger, and not, as would logically be the 
case, the meridian of Say; or, in other words, a line 
passing through Say at right angles to the Say-Barua 
line. As a matter of fact, the Agreement says not a 
word to warrant this restriction ; and where a line of 
demarcation is drawn without such specification, it 
must give mutual protection from aggression of the 
regions lying on either side of it, between boundary 
lines passing at right angles through its extrem- 
ties ; as otherwise either contracting Power might, 
at pleasure, bend these boundary lines inwards, 
leaving no territory whatever to the other Power. 
This -ontention is at entire variance with the universal 
interpretation in August 1890. It is curious to note 
that the ‘‘ République Frangaise,” which has been 
mainly quoted on behalf of the recent French view, 
declared in August 1890 that ‘‘The line drawn from 
Say to Lake Tchad places the kingdoms of Borgu, 
Haoussa, and Bornu, the richest and most populous 
parts of the Soudan, within the sphere of the 
British possessions.” Prior to the Agreement the 
Niger Company had obtained a treaty from the 
King of Boussa, a territory which extends over all 
the important portion of the triangle, placing his 
dominions under the Protectorate of Great Britain, 
In 1894 a French officer, Captain Toutée, established a 
fort in Boussa territory and within the triangle. Lord 
Rosebery made representations to the French Govern- 
ment, and he was, very properly, withdrawn. The 
Niger Company then established two military posts in 
Boussa territory, and matters rested there for nearly a 
year. During 1895 and 1896 the French Colonial party 
put forward and urged on public opinion a new prin- 
ciple of international law ; namely, that detachments of 
French troops might occupy any town in Western Africa 
where no troops of other countries were quartered. This 
principle had been proposed at the Berlin Conference 
and applied to the coasts of the African continent ; but 
at the instance of France its application to the interior 
of the continent, or even to the coasts of Madagascar, 
was unanimously rejected by the fourteen nations. 
When therefore France recently endeavoured to act on 
this principle in her relations with Germany, a joint 
Commission was appointed, and an arrangement arrived 
at on the principles on which all West African ques- 
tions have heretofore been settled—namely, priority of 
treaties with native potentates and rights of Hinterland 
to areasonable distance. When French troops entered 
Boussa territory last January there were already two 
British posts established there. From every point of 
view, therefore, it is difficult to see how France can 
refuse to abide by the rules of international law which 
she herself had pressed on the Berlin Conference, and 
withdraw her detachments from Boussa territory pend- 
ing the discussions of the Commission. If she refuses 
to take this step, the responsibility for collisions in that 
region will undoubtedly rest upon her. AFRICANUS. 


HOW TO BEHAVE. 


T= turgid conditions of modern life are fatal to 
good manners. To be oneself is the true basis of 
all good manners, and in this age of fuss and struggle 
no man can afford (or believes that he can afford) to be 
himself. In remote parts of the country, especially in 
the western districts of Dorsetshire, you will meet 
peasants who are models of good breeding, for that 
they are at ease and do not ape whom they take to be 
their betters. Iam told that those aristocrats, who, 
for this or that reason, hold aloof from the strife of 
society, have excellent manners, also.- But for the 
rest! How vile are the manners of all those who are 
in touch with modern life and with that democracy 
which so woefully confuses what it can never alter! 
In France, which is democratic in name only, and 
which shows a cheerful acquiescence in the natural 
divisions. of class from class, the manners reach a 
very high average level. In England, which is 
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(in all but name) democratic, there are few in. 
deed who know how to behave. The lower class 
is learning the piano and apes the middle class; the 
middle class affects the distinguished languor of the 
upper class, which, in its turn, has fallen back on the 
crude horseplay and bad grammar of the lower class. 
Between Bill Sikes’s imitation of me, mine of Lord 
Tom Noddy, and Lord Tom Noddy’s of Bill Sikes, 
there is nothing to choose. All those are dis. 
mal failures. In private life, I for my part shall 
doubtless persist in my effort to be mistaken by 
strangers for a member of the beau monde. But I am 
quite ready to admit that my manners are absurd. [ 
wish I had enough moral courage to withstand the evil 
influence of my time and be in life, as in literature, my- 
self. Democracy, which is but snobbishness rampant 
and triumphant, will not let me. I remain a snob in a 
land of snobs. 

It is inevitable that some folk should profit by the 
general snobbishness of Englishmen and their desperate 
striving after modes of behaviour not their own. Every 
year produces fresh authorities who profess themselves 
able to divulge the secret of good manners. I need 
hardly point out the fallacy of these social crammers, 
Good manners cannotbe ‘‘got up” like dates or charters. 
They are no more communicable, inthis rough-and-ready 
way, than is literary style. You can tell your pupil 
not to split an infinitive or not to eat peas with his 
knife, but, with due deference to Sir Walter Besant, 
you cannot, be you never so patient, give him the 
instinct not to do these things, and it is instinct, un- 
fortunately, which matters. Nor can you, with a 
hundred such books as ‘‘ The Art of Conversing,” * which 
is open before me, loose the tongue which cleaves so 
shyly to the roof of your pupil’s mouth. A hundred 
such books! I wonder how many of them have been 
published in the Victorian era, and whether anyone has 
a good collection of them, with a catalogue. Between 
all that | have had the pleasure of seeing there is much 
in common, for they are all equally devoted to the incul- 
cation of things which no one could avoid doing, and 
things which no one in his senses could everdo. | take, 
at random, two specimens from an early Victorian 
manual :—‘‘ When entering the doudozr of a lady friend, 
a gentleman should be careful to remove his hat”; 
and, ‘‘If at a dinner-party you have the honour to sit 
next your hostess, and she depute to you the duty of 
carving a leg of mutton, and if, in doing so, you 
inadvertently upset this joint into your hostess’s lap, 
do not, as the vulgar would, apologize profusely 
and offer to buy her a new dress, but pass it off lightly 
as a joke.” Strange though it seem, the arbiter of 
conversation and etiquette in the present day has made 
no great advance from such modes of wisdom. Here, 
taken from the ‘* Art of Conversing,” is an ‘‘ opening ” 
for a conversation between two strangers at a dinner- 
party: ‘‘‘I think you know Hamburg [? Homburg] 
well; there is an idea of our going there 
next week.’ ‘I have not been to any of the 
German Spas for health or amusement; mv time has 
not yet come for a course of waters—I suppose 
it will some day. Now if you had asked me about 
Japan it would have been a different matter; I 
have been there three times,’ &c.; and this would 
suggest some leading observations concerning this 
distant region, its climate, its people, and so on.” 
With such chalk-eggs as these our author sprinkles 
the social poultry-yard. Indeed, were not the good- 
ness of his intentions so very patent, one might 
almost suspect him of being a Mephisto, bent on 
all manner of horrid mischief. Anyone tempted so far 
as to obey his precepts would find himself a pariah in 
no time. The author takes the case of a man who 
wishes to refuse a verbal invitation for a theatre-and- 
supper party, and his prolific fancy conjures forth 
several possible excuses, of which ‘‘‘ Tell me a little 
more about it. Who have you asked? Anyone I 
know?’ &c.,” is not the least delightful. [I must 
not spoil my reader’s appetite for the superb banquet 
that awaits him ’twixt the covers of this book. But I 
cannot forbear to quote the case of a lady who is asked, 
‘*May I take these two songs to try over? I would 
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not keep them | long,” and whom the author would 
have reply, ‘‘ No, I don’t think you may; I shall want 
them myself this evening. I am afraid you are not 
very good at returning music. You have one or two 
songs of mine already, you know.” 

Like all the books of its kind, this ‘‘ Art of Conversa- 
tion” is anonymous. It is simply ‘‘ by a Member of 
the Aristocracy.” I confess that I should like immensely 
to know who this is. It is obvious that he does not 
belong to the Aristocracy of Intellect ; avga/, he must 
be one of those who figure in Debrett. He himself 
seems to have anticipated his reader’s curiosity, for he 
writes that ‘‘ the desire to associate the personality of 
the writer with his or her creations is a very common 
one, shared in by all men and women alike, and 
anything that can be said on this head offers an 
agreeable channel for conversation.” What an agree- 
able channel would be offered by the disclosure of his 
name and title! Latest-born of a long, mysterious 
line of inane writers, eternal and perfect type of the 
authorities on social etiquette, who is he? Under what 
star was he born? In whose arms dandled? Where 
educated ? Let not the sun go down on his anonymity. 
On the second edition of his book, at latest, let his full 
name and title be blazoned, for my curiosity is too 
fearful. In the meantime, I suspect the Marquis of 
Lorne. Max BEERBOHM. 


HENRY GEORGE. 


= candidature of Henry George for the Mayoraity 
of the newly formed Greater New York and his 
sudden death at the crisis of the contest have recalled 
to Englishmen, by whom he had been almost forgotten, 
the memory of the great, if passing, influence which 
his book ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” and he himself 
exercised in this country in the early years of the last 
decade. It will be regarded, I think, in time to 
come as somewhat strange that he should ever have 
attained to the great position which at one period he 
undoubtedly held in popular estimation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. His book did more to awaken men’s 
minds by reason of its blunders than it could possibly 
have effected had its reasoning been as sound as its 
rhetoric is telling. ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ” made its 
appearance at precisely the right moment, and it was 
written in precisely the sort of style to attract the mass 
of the people. In America the revolt against the grow- 
ing power of wholly unscrupulous capitalism was just 
beginning, and men were eager to listen to a man who 
told them, in nicely turned newspaper phrases, with a 
wealth of illustration that amounted almost to genius, 
that he possessed a panacea for all the social ills which 
threatened then, and threaten still more seriously to-day, 
the well-being and stability of the great Republic. In 
Ireland the ever-present land’ question had taken a 
critical turn, owing to the famine of 1880 and the 
rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill by the 
House of Lords, not long after the publication of his 
work, and Irish agitators of the school of Mr. Michael 
Davitt eagerly seized upon George’s theories and 
applied them to the solution of the land problem in their 
own island. Many circumstances combined also to 
secure for ‘‘ Progress and Poverty ” a favourable recep- 
tion in this country. This was certainly one of those 
exceptional cases in which the educated classes were 
compelled to read a work by the popularity that it had 
gained among the uneducated. ‘‘ Progress and 
Poverty” owed its acceptance in Great Britain to the 
efforts of a few comparatively unknown journalists, 
who persistently declared that Mr. Henry George had 
provided the end of the nineteenth century with a new 
gospel which would revolutionize and illumine modern 
society. As his attacks, also, were directed almost 
entirely against the landlords, and his idea was to tax 
them out of existence as speedily as might be, not a 
few capitalists were found who accepted this not incon- 
venient doctrine as a genuine economic revelation, and 
subscribed funds liberally to carry on the good work 
against their traditional enemies. Thus it came about 
that in 1882 and 1883 the name of Mr. Henry George 
became more widely known in Europe than that of any 
economist had ever been before ; and some even believed 
that the single tax on land values'would become the 
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law in many countries before the end of the century. 
The late Mr. Arnold Toynbee, it will be remembered, 
was one of those who greatly overestimated the probable 
extent and duration of Mr. Henry George’s influence ; 
and, in spite of the strong remonstrances of more than 
one of his acquaintances, who represented to him that 
George was doing good work in stirring up people to 
think, while so soon as they did think his errors would be 
detected and his power at an end, he sacrificed his life 
in an endeavour to convince a somewhat turbulent 
audience, a little too soon, that the ‘‘unearned incre- 
ment of rent” did not cover the whole ground of 
political economy. It was a bootless martyrdom. A 
few short years and the same Londoners who inter- 
rupted him became in the natural sequence of events 
much stronger opponents of George and his theories 
than Toynbee was himself. 
It is unnecessary at this time of day to enlarge upo 
Mr. Henry George’s shortcomings as a teacher. To 
call him a political economist or a Socialist is to mistake 
the man. He was neither the one nor the other. 
‘* Progress and Poverty” bristles with blunders. That 
a man of George’s natural good sense should not have 
seen that interest and profit in their various forms 
absorb far more of the wealth of modern society than 
rent, and that, according to his views in regard to the 
land, such deductions from the products of labour 
were equally flagitious with the landlords’ demands, 
seems incredible. But so it was. As he says him 
self, to him all that was not wages was rent: 
The intermediate appropriations he either overlooked 
altogether or justified on ethical grounds, which he 
borrowed from that discredited writer Bastiat and his 
‘economic harmonies.” That he owed the ground- 
work of his book to Quesnay and the other so-called 
physiocrats he was, I believe, quite ignorant of until he 
came to England; but, whether he was or not, he was 
quite determined to shut his eyes to any phase of 
modern industrial society which was not dominated by 
the single tax. Even his ‘‘ Social Problems,” written 
after his visit to Europe, fails to show any -thorough 
grasp of the complications of nineteenth-century in- 
dustry. ‘‘Single Tax” and ‘“‘ Free-trade”—these 
were Henry George’s two simple remedies for all the 
social ills which flesh is heir to. Just in the same way. 
that he failed to see that confiscation of rent by no 
means involved co-operative production on the land, so 
he was incapable of detecting that mere Free-trade 
might be no better, or even worse, fora given population 
than Protection. George was a profound believer in 
God, and he extended the imprimatur of his Deity to his 
two economic fads. These he preached, if not with the 
eloquence, at any rate with the fervour, of an apostle. 
He was as much surprised that others could not 
accept these saving doctrines with his primitive 
faith as they were that he should be unable to 
recognize their complete insufficiency for existing 
social needs. As he grew older George went back- 
wards rather than forwards. The highest point of his 
career was when he polled 68,000 votes as the Reform 
Mayor candidate for the old New York City in 1886.; 
At that moment he could have gathered the whole 
advanced section of the United States behind him. 
Unfortunately, though personally incorruptible, he- 
came more and more under capitalist influence,®fell 
out with the Socialists, threw in his lot with the 
regular Democratic party, denounced the railway 
strikers at Chicago, and began to be regarded all round 
as a played-out force, until he reappeared with the cry’ 
of ‘‘ God and Greenbacks” in an honest if futile attempt 
to break down ‘‘ bossism ” in corrupt and cosmopolitan’ 
New York. He died in the effort, and the manner of 
his death will efface the memory of his errors. 
Few can speak of Henry George’s personal charm of 
character and disposition with more confidence than [. 
can. He and his family were the guests of my wife and 
myself for several weeks when he visited England for. 
the first time. He was then at the height of his reputa- 
tion. I have never seen or read of a man so little 
affected by sudden and astounding success. From first’ 
to last he remained the simple, unaffected, genuine good 
fellow which in himself he really was. In my own con-: 
troversies with him, first in ihe Nineteenth Century”: 
and afterwards on the platform in St. James's Hall, he: 
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exhibited the same charming temper that he did in 
private life. We Socialists felt convinced that a man 
who went so far could not fail to go farther, and some 
of us spared no pains to secure George as a recruit. 
But it was all to no purpose. His views as to meum 
and fuum inevitably led up to his nostrum, as was 
wittily remarked at Oxford. Do what you would, to 
the Single Tax he returned and to the Single Tax he 
devoted himself. Beyond that and Free-trade he would 
not budge. His enthusiasm would not permit him to 
see the force of reason; his anxiety to be practical 
confined his mind to a single idea. That his work was 
done cannot be disputed. He stirred up thought by 
propagating error with as much success as any man 
that ever lived. He has died in a chivalrous attempt 
to accomplish the impossible without even organizing 
his forces for the struggle. In a period when the 
highest ideals of the United States seem to be swindling 
at home and braggadocio abroad, Henry George, with 
all his mistakes, gave us an example of an honest, 
modest, self-taught American whose success in catching 
the ear of the world never turned his head for a 
moment. H. M. HynpMan. 


A SUMMER’S EVENING IN MOROCCO. 


A* long length the apparently interminable un- 

dulating hills are passed and our caravan, weary 
with its hot journey on a summer’s day in Morocco, 
nears its destination. One little valley more remains 
to be crossed, where in the muddy stream we can 
water our animals ; one more low range of hills to be 
climbed, and our camping-ground for the night is 
reached. 

The sun is sinking toward the West and the whole sky 
is ablaze with the strange white effulgence which tells of 
approaching evening. With strained necks and weary 
gait our half-dozen horses and mules tramp onward, 
and the stolid Arab caravan-men scarcely ever speak. 
There is a slight show of hurry as we near the stream ; 
then a dismounting of men, a removing of the beasts’ 
bridles, and men, horses and mules plunge into the 
water. 

Ten minutes’ rest, while the animals drink and we 
bathe our parched faces and arms, and then on again 
for the last little stage of our fifteen hours’ march. U 
the hard clay road, worn deep into the hillside by the 
traffic of a thousand caravans, between scorched fields 
of stubble and dry thistles, until at length the summit 
is reached, and before us we can see the little white 
village with its gardens of olives and oranges where we 
are to spend the night. From the spot where we stand 
to the glow of the sunset sky extends one vast plain, 
seemingly immeasurable, dying away in distance in 
streaks of cobalt blue and crimson. It is almost sunset 
now and the great orb of fire is brickdust red as it 
sinks near the horizon into the heat mist that rises from 
the parched soil, the heat mist that renders it almost 
impossible to distinguish where the plain ends and 
space begins. There is not a cloud to be seen; 
above us the heated atmosphere still appears as a 
sheet of green molten metal which changes nearer the 
horizon into every shade of gold, red and yellow. The 
plain stretching away below us boasts of every com- 
bination of deep purples, blues, and greens, yet so 
subtly blended, so soft, that there is no crude contrast 
of colour. From the marshes and river-bed away to 
the right the white mists of evening are already rising. 
Not a hill, scarcely an undulation in the plain, is visible, 
and the entire absence of trees, except those surrounding 
the little village, adds to the fantastic impression of im- 
measurable expanse. But life is not wanting, for half 
a mile away below us a circle of low black tents tells of 
the pastoral Arabs who inhabit this great plain. Further 
away, where the haze of evening hides the detail, one 
can trace fine coils of smoke rising like pillars into the 
sky and telling of tent-villages beyond. In the still air 
the monotonous grinding of the hand corn-mills is 
heard by us on the hillside, and the cries and laughter of 
women as with their pitchers on their backs they troop 
in single file to the wells. The lowing cattle collect 
from all sides, driven to the villages by the sharp cries 
of the herdsmen, and here across the foreground, re- 
turning from the hills at the head of his flock, breathing 
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sweet music from his little flute of cane as he goes, 
pass the goatherd and his brother. Indistinct in the 
darkening eve, the flocks and herds follow them, bleating 
as they go. Close by the side of the musician’s brotherrun 
two of the goats gazing with upturned faces on the 
little kids, born to-day, which he bears in his arms. A 
long line of weary camels, with outstretched necks and 
swaying paces, collect near by and lie down, groaning 
and grunting as their heavy burdens are removed by 
the caravan men. The sun has set. 

From the little mosque of the village arises the 
watchword of Islam, and with long-sustained musical 
notes the ‘‘ mueddin” calls the faithful to prayer. In 
the gathering gloom one sees the Arabs congregating 
at the mosque, and a minute later the monotonous 
buzz of their prayers is heard. 

Then for a moment the sky is illumined, and the 
strange afterglow, a gauzy mist of goiden film, en. 
wraps the whole scene. The plain becomes crimson 
once again, and the heavens are ablaze with shafts of 
light. Black and gloomy against the glowing sky 
stands the outline of the stone village and its gardens, 
The owl ceases her already commenced hoot-hoot, and 
silence reigns. 

It is but for a few moments and then night falls, so 
swiftly, so surely that it seems as though a veil were 
drawn over the scene. The cattle cease their lowing 
and the flocks and herds their bleating, and in their 
place the watchdogs bark. Where but a minute ago 
the tents were visible there is nought distinguishable 
now but the glow of the camp fires. The falling heavy 
dew brings forth the pent-up fragrance of the earth, 
and the night air is heavy with the scent of the orange 
blossom in the gardens near by. 

For an hour the stars reign over the world, the deep 
sapphire sky ablaze with their myriad fires; then they 
in turn fade before the moon, as, through the steamy 
mist of the plain, she rises in the East. 

Then all the world is silver, and silence reigns 
supreme, except for the little owls in the olive-trees. 

Wa ter B. Harris. 


AN APPRECIATION OF PROFESSOR 
PALGRAVE. 


A FAMILIAR figure in literary circles, a fine critic, a 

graceful and scholarly minor poet, and one whose 
name will long be held in affectionate remembrance by 
lovers of English poetry, has passed away in the person 
of Francis Turner Palgrave. It would be absurd to 
place him beside Matthew Arnold—to whose genius, to 
whose characteristic accomplishments, to whose autho- 
rity and influence he had no pretension ; and yet it may 
be questioned whether, after Arnold, any other critic of 
our time contributed so much to educate public taste 
where in this country it most needs such education. If, 
as a nurse of poets and in poetic achievement, England 
stands second to no nation in Europe, in no nation in 
the world has the standard of popular taste been so 
low, has the insensibility to what is excellent and the 
perverse preference of what is mediocre to what is of 
the first order been so signally, so deplorably, con- 
spicuous. The generation which produced Wordsworth 
preferred Moore, and no less a person than the author 
of *‘ Vanity Fair” wrote :—‘‘ Old daddy Wordsworth 
may bless his stars if he ever gets high enough in 
Heaven to black Tommy Moore’s boots.” While the 
readers of Keats might have been numbered on his 
fingers, Robert Montgomery’s ‘‘ Satan” and ‘ Omni- 
presence of the Deity” were going through their 
twelfth editions. During many years for ten readers 
of Browning’s poems there were a hundred thou- 
sand for Martin Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
while the popularity of Mrs. Browning was as a 
wan shadow to the meridian splendour of Eliza Cook. 
Whoever will turn to the criticism of current reviews 
and magazines forty years ago will have no difficulty in 
understanding the diathesis described by Matthew 
Arnold as ‘‘ on the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity, 
on the side of morality and feeling, coarseness, on the 
side of mind and spirit, unintelligence.” Whoever will 
turn to nine out of the ten Anthologies most in vogue 
before 1861 will understand that the same instinct 
which in the Dark Ages led men to prefer Sedulius and 
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Avitus to Catullus and Horace, Statius to Virgil, and 
Hroswitha to Terence, led these editors to analogous 
selections. 

Making every allowance for the co-operation of 
other causes, it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that the appearance of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics” in 1861 initiated an era 
in popular taste. It remains now incomparably 
the best selection of its kind in existence. Its distinc- 
tive feature is the characteristic which differentiates it 
from all the anthologies which preceded or have followed 
it. It was to include nothing which was not first rate ; 
there was tc be no compromise with the second rate ; 
if its gems varied, as gems do, in value, each was to be 
of the first water. With patient and scrupulous dili- 
gence, the whole body of English poetry from Surrey 
to Wordsworth was explored and sifted. After due 
rejections, each piece in the residue was considered, 
weighed, tested. And here Mr. Palgrave had assistance 
more invaluable than any other anthologist in the 
world has had—that of the illustrious poet to whom 
the volume was dedicated. It may be safely said of 
Tennyson that nature and culture had qualified him 
for being as great a critic as he was a poet. His 
taste was probably infallible; his touchstones and 
standards were derived not merely from the masters 
who had taught him his own art, but from a wonder- 
fully catholic and sympathetic communion with all that 
was best in every sphere of influential artistic activity. 
The consequence is that a book like the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury,” especially when taken in conjunction with 
the notes, which form an admirable commentary on the 
text, may be said to lay something more than the 
foundation of a sound critical education. What the 
“Golden Treasury” is to readers of a maturer age 
the ‘‘ Children’s Treasury” is to younger readers. It is 
a great pity that such inferior works as many which 
we could name are allowed in our schools to sup- 
plant such a work as Palgrave’s. The same ex- 
quisite taste and nice discernment mark his other 
Anthologies, his selections from Herrick, and Ten- 
nyson, and, though I think in a less degree, his 
“Treasury of English Sacred Poetry,” and his re- 
cently published supplement to the ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 
It is probably impossible to overrate the salutary 
influence which these works have exercised. 

There is no arguing on matters of taste, and exception 
might easily be taken sometimes to Palgrave’s judgment 
as a compiler and sometimes to his dicta as a critic. 
But this at least must be conceded by everybody that 
in the best and most comprehensive sense of the term 
he was aman of classical temper, taste and culture, and 
that he had all the insight and discernment, all the 
instincts and sympathies, which are the result of such 
qualifications. He had no taint of vulgarity, of char- 
latanism, of insincerity. He never talked or wrote the 
cant of the cliques or of the multitude. He understood 
and loved what was excellent, he had no toleration for 
what was common and second rate; he was not of 
the crowd. He belonged to the same type of men as 
Matthew Arnold and William Cory, a type peculiar to our 
old Universities before things took the turn which they 
are taking now. As a scholar Palgrave was rather 
elegant than profound or exact, and to judge froma 
series of lectures delivered by him as Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, on ‘‘ Landscape in Classical Poetry,” 
and afterwards published in a work which was reviewed 
in these columns, his acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman poets was, if sympathetic, somewhat superficial. 
But he was getting old, and perhaps he had lost his 
memory or his notes. Asa poet he was the author of 
four volumes, the earliest, published in 1864, entitled 
‘‘Tdylls and Songs,” and the latest, published in 1892, 
‘‘Amenophis; and other Poems.” But his most 
ambitious effort appeared in 1882, ‘‘ Visions of Eng- 
land,” written with the laudable effort of stirring up in 
the young the spirit of patriotism. His poetry may be 
not inaptly described in the sentence in which Dr. 
Johnson sums up the characteristics of Addison's 
verses :—‘‘ Polished and pure, the production of a 
mind too judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently 
vigorous to attain excellence.” Perhaps they served 
their end in procuring for him the honourable appoint- 

1 \ hich he filled competently for ten years—that of 
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the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. It may be said 
of him as was said of Southey and Agricola, he was a 
good man and not a bad poet; decentior quam sub- 
limior futt. J. Cuurton 


‘CONCERTS AND OPERA. 


TT energy of the Carl Rosa people seemed to 

spend itself in the dizzy excitement and exhilara- 
tion of producing an opera in which a real noble 
marquis hada hand. After ‘‘ Diarmid” nothing more 
was heard of them; and it was by the merest’ accident 
I learnt that they had ended their season last Saturday 
night. At first the news seemed incredible; for what 
of ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ The Valkyrie ” ? 
Why, this was worse than the Grand Opera Syndicate. 
/t frolicked round with delightful irresponsibility, making 
promises chiefly to break them ; but after all, it did keep 
a few of its promises, and it gave us ‘‘ Tristan” and 
‘* Siegfried” and ‘‘The Mastersingers.” The Carl 
Rosa have given us nothing but ‘‘ La Bohéme” and 
‘* Diarmid,” thus allowing themselves to be beaten by 
Mr. Hedmondt’s record two years ago and their own 
at the Garrick in the earlier part of this year. Artisti- 
cally, no poorer season has been given, even in London, 
for many years: opera under the ancient Mapleson 
régime if it were restored could not be poorer. The pro- 
gramme first announced looked well; the programme 
actually carried out was less satisfactory ; and the way 
in which it was carried out was worst of all. A chorus 
which occasionally sang in time and tune, an orchestra 
which might or might not have endured the terrors 
of rehearsal, principals—or at least one principal— 
who had to be replaced in the middle of a perform- 
ance by another gentleman—these were the allure- 
ments which the Carl Rosa Company offered the 
British Public. I cannot guess whether the British 
Public was or was not allured. Judging by the 
appearance of the house on several nights I should be 
inclined to think they were not. But I may be wrong— 
I hope, for the sake of the Carl Rosa shareholders, 
that lam wrong. But at least it will not be denied 
that there was generally room in the theatre for many 
more people than came to claim seats. And what, 
at bottom, is the reason of it? Simply that the Carl 
Rosa go wrong in the simple matters in which even 
the average opera-goer can see that they go wrong. 
The average opera-goer may not know the esoteric mean- 
ings of ‘‘ The Mastersingers,” may not have the slightest 
acquaintance with all that ‘‘ The Mastersingers ” means 
to the Germans; but at least he can tell whether the 
parts of Walther, Sachs and the rest are pleasingly 
sung. When an essential part of the drama is cut he 
may not know precisely what is wrong, but at least he 
knows that something is wrong. And when the average 
opera-goer finds beautiful songs not sung beautifully, and 
dramatic points missed, he goes away disappointed and 
never comes again. Moreover, he demands a certain re- 
spectability in the mounting. He has possibly been 
to the Lyceum, and has seen how old-fashioned plays 
can be mounted there; and when he pays his hard- 
earned money to no other end than to see dresses, 
scenery and stage-management scarcely so good as can 
be seen at half or one-quarter the price at any theatre 
across the water, he again is apt—to put it mildly— 
to go away disappointed and not to comeagain. I stick 
to these humble points because they are the points that 
keep the London public away. If these humble points 
were attended to we might not have precisely excellent 
representations, but at any rate we would have represen- 
tations that would not encourage the average citizen 
to spend his evenings snoozing in his easy chair. 
Now, where does the favlt lie? Certainly not with the 
singers, many of whom—as I have said in former 
articles—are really quite tolerable; certainly not with 
the band—which might, with a little careful training, be 
as good a band as the band of the summer season. 
Where then? Simply with the people, whoever they 
may be, at the head of the concern. They will not 
appoint a stage-manager who is modern in his tastes 
and ideas; they will not get some one, also modern in 
his tastes and ideas, who is strong enough to make the 
singers act and sing consistently together for the glory 
of the company and not each for him or her self. In the 
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whole company, as I said the week before last, there is 
no dominant spirit sufficiently strong and conscien- 
tious to coerce singers, players, chorus supers and 
gasmen into combining for one common end—a fair 
and honourable representation of the opera that happens 
to be announced on the bill. And until that spirit 
is secured and all the random and ineffectual ener- 
gies of the Carl Rosa Company are directed by it 
towards the one desirable consummation, the Carl Rosa 
Company will not gain the suffrages of the London 
public. I understand that a critic told Mrs. Carl 
Rosa that her failure to win the London public this 
season was due to the fact that last season the London 
critics were treated impolitely at the Garrick Theatre. 
I implore her to face the real situation and to ignore 
such nonsense. I cannot guess whether this critic 
really resents the old offence—he himself is so polite 
as to drop his h’s thickly on the floor of the foyer at 
Covent Garden so that we other unfortunate critics, 
who have not the trick of dropping our h’s, may walk 
softly. But I am perfectly certain that no other critic 
remembers them. All we want is an occasional per- 
formance showing a degree more of artistic conscience 
than we can get in the summer season. If we can get 
that we care not a jot how rude deputy-managers may 
be. 

It is impossible for me not to feel how unfairly 
Richter has been treated in these columns this year. 
On the other hand it is quite as impossible for me not 
to feel how unfairly Richter has treated me this year. 
I expected him to play some rather unusual Wagner 
selections, the Tschaikowsky symphony, and some 
solid Beethoven. Instead of these he gives me Brahms 
—and Brahms in E minor. Now owing to the mis- 
fortune of being a musician I cannot, like Dr. Stan- 
ford, appreciate Brahms, and least of all Brahms 
in E minor. I wish I could write anything one- 
hundredth part so clever. But in spite of its cleverness 
there is no more intolerably dull symphony in the world 
than the E minor. It is almost as dull as ‘‘ The Dream 
of Jubal,” and but for the unlucky fact that Brahms 
happened to be a man of some invention and ingenuity it 
would be quite as dull. Let no one suppose that I suppose 
Brahms capable of coming up into the witness-box against 
a critic who had killed a Comic Oratorio of his—had he 
been ever so ill-advised as to write one. All I mean is 
that the E minor symphony is nearly as dull as the 
dullest work I can think of atthemoment. And Richter 
spent a large portion of one precious evening in playing 
it. By ‘‘it” I do not mean ‘‘The Dream of Jubal.” 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Musical Doctor, recently 
uttered a wish that the music of this great work was 
equal to the ‘‘ poetry.” The poetry contains such 
verses as 

** And heaven and earth are radiance bright” 
and— 

‘* While the solemn trumpets blow, 

And the tears of thousands ( ? of trumpets) flow.” 
On the whole I quite agree with Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in wishing that the music were as good as 
these divine if not quite intelligible lines. But this is a 
digression. Richter never plays Mackenzie. I believe 
he tried it some years ago—he never tries it now. 
But he does play the more tiresome part of Brahms. 
I beg him not to do so again. We all listen with 
delight when Richter plays fine music, but when he 
plays things that Mottl plays better (the familiar 

agner selections) and things that Mottl is too wise 

to play at all, one cannot be surprised if the evening is 
dull and the hall is not too well filled. 

With the Saturday afternoon concerts given by Mr. 
Newman and conducted by Mr. Wood I hope to deal 
next week. But for the present there is neither time 
nor space to deal with them. However, I wish to say 
something on a very important matter. During the 
last six months I have received letters from discontented 
composers asking me to take up their case as against 
the publishers. Well, I happen to know a few pub- 
lishers, and some of them—Messrs. Augener, for in- 
stance—are not only honourable but exceedingly gene- 
rous. Still, | am told that others are one degree worse 
than stingy. And since it is a highly desirable thing 
that composers should be able to earn a living by their 
pens, I propose during the next six months or so to 
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make an inquiry into the prices paid by publishers, 
I intend to begin with Messrs. Novello, and shall be 
glad to receive instances of the prices they give. Of 
course it is necessary that composers who communicate 
with me should send absolute proofs with their state. 
ments, and the figures will be more useful if I am told 
the number of copies sold in each case. Already I have 
facts enough to make me think that an investigation of 
this sort will be interesting. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Messrs. Novello, like many other 
firms, have frequently paid more than the goods were 
worth ; but what I want to get at are the earnings of 
the ordinary anthem and part-song writers, and to com- 
pare them with the probable profits of the rE 

. F. R, 
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‘“The Cat and the Cherub.” By Chester Bailey 
Fernald. Lyric Theatre, 30 October, 1897. 

‘“‘The First Born.” By Francis Powers. Globe 
Theatre, 1 November, 1897. 

‘*A Retrospect of the Stage Festivals of 1876.” By 
Richard Wagner. Translated by W. Ashton Ellis, 
In Richard Wagner’s Prose Works, Vol. VL., 
Part 2. London: Kegan Paul. 1897. 


6 Bare latest attempt to escape from hackneydom and 
cockneydom is the Chinatown play, imported, of 
course, from America. There is no reason, however, 
why it should not be manufactured in England. I beg 
respectfully to inform managers and syndicates that I 
am prepared to supply ‘‘ Chinese plays,” music and 
all, on reasonable terms, at the shortest notice. A form 
of art which makes a merit of crudity need never lack 
practitioners in this country. The Chinese music, 
which we are spared at the Lyric, is unmitigated hum- 
bug. At the Globe it is simply very bad American 
music, with marrowbones and cleaver, teatray and cat- 
call, ad lib. And the play is nothing but Wilkie 
Collins fiction disguised in pigtail and petticoats. 

The result is worth analysing. The dramatic art of 
our day has come to such a pass of open artificiality 
and stale romantic convention that the sudden repudia- 
tion of all art produces for the moment almost as 
refreshing a sensation as its revival would. In 
‘“‘The First Born” the death of the little boy 
at the end of the first scene, and the murder of 
the man whose corpse is propped up against the 
doorpost by his murderer and made to counter- 
feit life whilst the policeman passes, might be impro- 
vised in a schoolroom: yet they induce a thrill 
which all the resources of the St. James’s Theatre, 
strained during five long acts to their utmost, cannot 
attain to for the briefest instant. Truly the secret 
of wisdom is to become as a little child again. But our 
art loving authors will not learn the lesson. They 
cannot understand that when a great genius lays hands 
on a form of art and fascinates all who understand its 
language with it, he makes it say all that it can say, 
and leaves it exhausted. When Bach has got the last 
word out of the fugue, Mozart out of the opera, 
Beethoven out of the symphony, Wagner out of the 
symphonic drama, their enraptured admirers exclaim: 
‘*Our masters have shown us the way: let us compose 
some more fugues, operas, symphonies and Bayreuth 
dramas.” Through just the same error the men who have 
turned dramatists on the frivolous ground of their love 
for the theatre have plagued a weary world with 
Shakspearean dramas in five acts and in blank verse, 
with artificial comedies after Congreve and Sheridan, 
and with the romantic goody-goody fiction which was 
squeezed dry by a hundred strong hands in the first 
half of this century. It is only when we are dissatisfied 
with existing masterpieces that we create new ones: 
if we merely worship them, we only try to repeat 
the exploit of their creator by picking out the titbits and 
stringing them together, in some feeble fashion of our 
own, into a ‘‘new and original” botching of what our 
master left a good and finished job. We are encouraged 
in our folly by the need of the multitude for inter- 
mediaries between its childishness and the maturity 
of the mighty men of art, and also by the fact that art 
fecundated by itself gains a certain lapdog refinement, 
very acceptable to lovers of lapdogs. The Incas of Peru 
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cultivated their royal race in this way, each Inca marrying 
his sister. The result was that anaverage Inca was worth 
about as much as an average fashionable drama bred 
carefully from the last pair of fashionable dramas, them- 
selves bred in the same way, with perhaps a cross of 
novel. But vital art work comes always from a cross 
between art and life: art being of one sex only, and 
quite sterile by itself. Such a cross is always 
possible ; for though the artist may not have the 
capacity to bring his art into contact with the higher 
life of his time, fermenting in its religion, its philo- 
sophy, its science, and its statesmanship (perhaps, 
indeed, there may not be any statesmanship going), he 
can at least bring it into contact with the obvious life 
and common passions of the streets. This is what has 
happened in the case of the Chinatown play. The 
dramatist, compelled by the nature of his enterprise to 
turn his back on the fashionable models for ‘‘ bril- 
liantly ” cast plays, and to go in search of documents 
and facts in order to put a slice of Californian life on 
the stage with crude realism, instantly wakes the 
theatre up with a piece which has some reality in it, 
though its mother is the cheapest and most conven- 
tional of the daughters of art, and its father the lowest 
and darkest stratum of Americanized yellow civilization. 
The phenomenon is a very old one. When art becomes 
effete, it is realism that comes to the rescue. In the 
same way, when ladies and gentlemen become effete, 
prostitutes become prime ministers ; mobs make revolu- 
tions; and matters are readjusted by men who do not 
know their own grandfathers. 

This moral of the advent of the Chinatown play is 
brought out strikingly by the contrast between the 
rival versions at the Lyric and at the Globe. The Lyric 
version, entitled ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub,” and claim- 
ing to be the original (a claim which is apparently 
not contradicted), is much the more academic of the 
two. It is a formal play, with comparatively preten- 
tious acting parts, and the local colour blended into the 
dramatic business in the most approved literary man- 
ner: the whole ending with a complicated death 
struggle, in which the victim is strangled with his own 
pigtail, and performs an elaborate stage fall. In the 
Globe version there is comparatively no art at all: we 
see the affair as we see a street row, with all the in- 
cidents of the Chinatown slum going on independently 
—vulgar, busy, incongruous, irrelevant, indifferent, 
just as we see them in a London slum whilst the police- 
man is adjusting some tragedy at the corner. Placed 
between an academic play and a vulgar play, the high- 
class London critic cannot hesitate. He waves the 
Globe aside with scorn and takes the Lyric to his 
bosom. It seems to me that the popular verdict must 
go the other way. It is of course eminently possible 
that people may not care to pay West End theatre 
prices for a very short entertainment which, at best, 
would make an excellent side show at Earl’s Court. 
But if they choose either way, they will probably like 
the crude, coarse, curious, vivid, and once or twice 
even thrilling hotch-potch at the Globe, better than the 
more sedate and academic drama at the Lyric. A 
good deal will depend on which they see first. Nine- 
tenths of the charm of Chinatown lies in its novelty ; 
and a comparison of the opinions of those who saw the 
two plays in the order of their production, and those 
who, like myself, saw the Globe play first, will prove, 
I think, that the first experience very heavily discounts 
the second. 

I am not sure that there is not more initiative for art 
in commercial speculations like these sham Chinese 
plays than in academic-revolutionary bodies like the 
New Century Theatre, the Independent Theatre, or 
the Bayreuth Festival Playhouse. These enterprises, 
indifferent to public demand, can do no more than 
create a taste for the already achieved works of the 
artists who seem to them at the moment of their foun- 
dation to be the most advanced of their time. It is no 
doubt heroic of the Independent Theatre to send out a 
mission to accustom the demoralized and recalcitrant 
provincial playgoer to Ibsen’s plays and mine. It is at 
least prudent, if not glorious, for the New Century 
Theatre to promote the spread of the New Drama by 
Sitting tightly on its copyrights and neither per- 
forming its Echegaray and Ibsen plays itself nor 
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allowing any one else to do so. Bayreuth no doubt 
makes the most of its opportunities by steadily ex- 
ploiting the reputation of its dead founder, and keeping 
‘* Parsifal” as a luxury for tourists. But what did the 
great founder of Bayreuth say to it himself ? Wecan now 
learn that in his own words ; for Mr. Ashton Ellis’s trans- 
lation of Wagner's writings has now passed safely 
through the pregnant but laboured essays of the master’s 
middle age, and has arrived at the clear, humorous, 
wise journalism of his Bayreuth time, when he cast 
back to his early ways as a musical critic in Paris, and 
anticipated the most entertaining features of modern 
Saturday Reviewing. His style does not lose in the 
hands of Mr. Ashton Ellis: nobody but Carlyle has 
ever before made English German so fascinating. The 
irony of ‘‘Ein Riickblick auf die Biihnenfestspiele des 
Jahres 1876” is brought out with a vengeance. Wagner's 
description of his triumphant achievement of the build- 
ing of the great Festspielhaus, and the first Bayreuth 
festival in 1876, is one of the most amusing and thrilling 
documents in the history of art. There he tells of his 
gallery of kings, every one of whom complimented him 
on his indomitable pluck, and confessed that they had 
never believed it possible for him to pull it through, 
exactly as if he were Sir Augustus Harris: not one of 
them having the faintest sense of what he was really 
driving at. Then he goes on, with an intense relish 
for the joke against himself, to tell how the thing was 
really done—how the little congregations of wor- 
shippers who had been formed throughout Germany 
to provide the festival with an audience of true 
worshippers, and exclude all the fashionable heathen, 
were really speculators who joined to get the seats 
and sell them again to the aforesaid heathen, the result 
being as worldly and unprepared an audience as one 
could desire at the private view of the Royal Academy. 
The account of the collection of the funds by an ener- 
getic lady, who was wonderfully successful with people 
who did not know who Wagner was, and actually 
levied her largest tributes on the Sultan and the Khedive 
of Egypt, is the climax of the irony, though perhaps 
the climax of the fun is the story of the ordering of the 
dragon from a famous English firm, which, after our 
commercial manner, delivered it in instalments at the 
last moment, and finally sent the neck irrecoverably to 
the wrong address. It would carry me too far to draw 
the moral ; but it certainly does not point to the found- 
ing of societies and the building of theatres as being 
any better a device in art than the founding of orders 
and the building of cathedrals has proved in religion. 
Not that these things are not worth doing, since they 
lead to so many incidental improvements, especially in 
architecture. But it is certain that they never do what 
the Master Builder meant them to do. 

Up to a late hour on Monday night I persuaded 
myself that I would hasten from the Globe to Her 
Majesty’s, and do my stern duty by ‘‘ Katharine and 
Petruchio.” But when it came to the point I sacrificed 
duty to personal considerations. ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew” is a remarkable example of Shakspear’s 
repeated attempts to make the public accept realistic 
comedy. Petruchio is worth fifty Orlandos as a human 
study. The preliminary scenes in which he shows his 
character by pricking up his ears at the news that there 
is a fortune to be got by any man who will take an ugly 
and ill-tempered woman off her father’s hands, and 
hurrying off to strike the bargain before somebody else 
picks it up, are not romantic ; but they give an honest 
and masterly picture of a real man, whose like we have 
all met. The actual taming of the woman by the methods 
used in taming wild beasts belongs to his determination 
to make himself rich and comfortable, and his perfect 
freedom from all delicacy in using his strength and 
opportunities for that purpose. The process is quite 
bearable, because the selfishness of the man is healthily 
goodhumoured and untainted by wanton cruelty ; and 
it is good for the shrew to encounter a force like that 
and be brought to her senses. Unfortunately, Shak- 
spear’s own immaturity, as well as the immaturity of 
the art he was experimenting in, made it impossible for 
him to keep the play on the realistic plane to the end; 
and the last scene is altogether disgusting to modern 
sensibility. No man with any decency of feeling can 
sit it out in the company of a woman without feeling 
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extremely ashamed of the lord-of-creation moral implied 
in the wager and the speech put into the woman’s own 
mouth. Therefore the play, though still worthy of a 
complete and efficient representation, would need, even 
at that, some apology. But the Garrick version of it, 
as a farcical afterpiece !—thank you : no. 

Mr. Louis Parker’s ‘‘ Vagabond King” has now come 
to the Court Theatre from Camberwell, where it has 
been succeeded by a comic opera, which, like it, is an 
original product of Mr. Mulholland’s suburban enter- 

rise, and not a West End piece at second hand. The 
est End will no doubt presently borrow the comic 
opera, too, from Camberwell. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


O alteration was made in the Bank rate on Thurs- 
day. The Bank Return showed few important 
alterations. The end of the month at home and the end 
of the Scotch term next week caused a decrease in the 
bullion of £433,670. Short loans were in active de- 
mand during the week at about 23 per cent., whilst 
discount rates for three-months bank paper were steady 
at per cent. 


Scarcely any business was transacted on the Stock 
Exchange during the week, the holiday on Monday 
having apparently disorganized matters. Consols, on 
the whole, showed firmness. Among Home Railways, 
Easterns showed strength on extensive buying, but 
owing to realizations that followed the price was 
below the best on Thursday. A rumour that it is 
intended to raise more capital to improve the London 
termini tended to depress Bertha. Otherwise there 
were no noteworthy features. Yankee Railways re- 
mained without character and with very little business. 
Canadian Pacifics showed a disposition to firmness on 
Thursday, but Trunks were inclined downward. 
Foreign railways and foreign Government stocks were 
without interest. 


As regards business in the Kaffir market, the 
one period of excitement was on Tuesday, when 
Chartereds fell from 3), to about 3, on wild rumours 
concerning Mr. Rhodes. Other Rhodesian shares fol- 
lowed suit. It was first stated that Mr. Rhodes was 
very ill; then that Mr. Rhodes was out of his mind, 
and, finally, that Mr. Rhodes had departed this 
life. Of course, all these stories were utter non- 
sense, the condition of Mr. Rhodes being much im- 
proved, although he refrained from the weary journey 
to Buluwayo. Prices afterwards recovered; Char- 
tereds yesterday morning were quoted at 33, whilst 
other South African shares were without important 
changes on last week’s prices. The Volksraad has 
decided to put the dynamite question in the hands of 
the State Attorney and other legal advisers, and in the 
meanwhile have advised the Executive to cheapen 
dynamite by allowing importation by permits on pay- 
ment. As we go to press rumours are current regard- 
ing the Goldfields Report to be issued to-night. 
725,000 new shares have, it is said, been taken up. 
The profits of the Company will be close on £300,000, 
and the dividend on the 725,c00 shares will be at the 
rate of not much less than 50 per cent. This will be 
payable in Simmer and Jack shares. 


The deep-level mines of the Rand—those at least of 
the Rand Mines group—are rapidly entering the ranks 
of the profit-producing companies. The Geldenhuis 
Deep has now been at work for more than a year, and 
is making profits at the rate of £160,000 per annum, 
equal to a gross return on its capital of 57 per cent. and 
a net return to the investor at the present market price 
of the shares of nearly 10 per cent. The Crown Deep 
started working in August, the Rose Deep on 9 Octo- 
ber, and the Nourse Deep is expected to start crushing 
thismonth. Early next year the Jumpers Deep, the Glen 
Deep, the Langlaagte Deep and the Durban Roodepoort 
Deep will be at work. From the results already obtained 
it is quite possible to forecast with considerable accuracy 
the prospects of all these undertakings, and they are 
certain to take their places amongst the best and most 
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profitable mines of the Rand. The splendid equip- 
ments with which all the mines of the Rand Mines 
group are furnished enable them to reduce the working 
expenses to a minimum and to increase correspond- 
ingly their profits. Some disappointment has no doubt 
been felt at the first returns of the Crown Deep pro- 
perty, but it necessarily takes some little time for new 
plant to get into proper working order, and there is ne 
reason whatever for anxiety with regard to this or the 
other deep levels named above. 


The Geldenhuis Deep, for instance, at the beginning 
of the year was making only a small profit, but now 
that it has 160 stamps crushing regularly it has been 
able to reduce its working costs to the low figure of 
21s. per ton. The Crown Deep expenses for the second 
month’s working are as high as 28s., though even this 
compares favourably with the working costs of some of 
the outcrop mines. When, however, the mine has its 
full complement of 200 stamps running, the expenses 
will certainly be reduced even below those of the 
Geldenhuis Deep. A simple calculation on the basis 
of the September yield of #2 55. per ton will show 
that the Crown Deep will then be able to make 
a profit of close upon £40,000 a month, equal to a 
gross dividend of 155 per cent., or a return to the 
investor at the present market price of Crown Deep 
shares of 12 per cent. So, again, with the Rose 
Deep mine, which started crushing last month with 60 
stamps, but whose full equipment will be 200 stamps. 
The returns of the first month’s crushing are not yet 
to hand, but they will in all probability indicate an 
average yield of 10 dwts. per ton. On this basis, with 
the working costs reduced to 20s. a ton, the Rose Deep 
mine, when it gets to work with all its stamps, should 
make a profit of £30,000 a month, equivalent to a gross 
dividend on its capital of 96 per cent., or a return to 
the investor, at the present price of the shares, of 
24 per cent. In some quarters the attempt has been made 
to show that the present prices of the deep-level mines 
are already as high as their prospects warrant ; but the 
above figures show that this is not the case with the above 
undertakings at least, whilst any reduction in the work- 
ing expenses through the inauguration of reforms in the 
Transvaal will correspondingly increase their profits. 
Every reduction of 1s. a ton in the working costs will 
mean in the case of the Geldenhuis Deep an extra profit 
of £1,200 a month; in the Crown Deep and Rose Deep, 
when in full working order, of £1,500 a month. The 
saving that would have been effected if all the reforms 
recommended by the Transvaal Industrial Commission 
had been carried out has been estimated, to put it at a 
very low figure, at 3s. 6d. per ton, and this would have 
meant to the above mines an increased dividend of from 
14 to 20 per cent. 


The holiday last Saturday, to be followed by the 
settlement at the commencement of next week, tended 
to contract business in the Westralian Mining Market 
as well as other departments of the Stock Exchange. 
At one time prices were influenced by the extreme 
depression among Kaffirs referred to above, whilst 
lower prices came over from Adelaide. But, despite 
these adverse influences and the remnants of a weak 
‘* bull” account, prices held up wonderfully. Ivanhoes 
formed an interesting subject on the receipt of news 
from the mine stating that enough ore was in sight to 
keep sixty heads of stamp at work for the next six 
years. Associateds attracted attention on Wednesday 
and Thursday. On the latter day two brokers who 
often act for Rothschild came in and bought a con- 
siderable number of shares. 


The English public will be asked next week, we hear, 
to subscribe to a Company for the exploitation of 
‘* fixed” aniline dyes. Curiosity has impelled us to 
consult at Somerset House the particulars of the 
‘* Fixed Aniline Colour Syndicate,” an association which 
no doubt hopes to reap a pleasant harvest from the 
flotation of the Company. The Syndicate has a modest 
nominal capital of 45,000 in £1 shares, but a still more 
modest paid-up capital of £2,080. Of this a certain 
Mr. Victor Veysey holds 780 shares, a Mr. Julius 
Moeller 520 shares, and Mr. Martin Joseph Browne, 
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Mr. L. R. de Fonblanque and Mr. Roger M. Wallace 
260 each, making the total of 2,080. Some of these 
names are no doubt familiar in the City, that of Mr. 
Julius Moeller especially, in connexion with the Wels- 
bach Incandescent Gas Light patent. He has doubt- 
less found in Mr. Victor Veysey, the gentleman who 
owns the largest number of shares and is apparently 
the moving spirit of the undertaking, an admirable 

associate. Mr.—or is it Count?—Victor Veysey! 
| ‘‘ Fixed” aniline dyes are a new thing to the industrial 

world. If aniline dyes could be fixed it would be better 
for everybody, but with these credentials we doubt if 
either the English industrial or financial world is likely 
to reap much advantage from the new Company, with 
its German origin and its German secretary. Before 
subscribing the few hundred thousand pounds which 
will be asked for the Company the English public will 
do well to scrutinize carefully the glowing promises it 
will doubtless make. 


As the first to deal effectively with the subject of 
poor Barney Barnato’s will, we feel keen interest in 
certain rumours current. Mr. Harry Barnato, it is 
said, has resigned his executorship. Has there been 
anything approaching a quarrel between the brother 
and nephew over the assessment of the deceased 
millionaire’s estate? In any case, it appears that the 
Inland Revenue authorities are not satisfied with the 
41,000,000 presented by the executors. They strongly 
urge their claim to a percentage on the house in Park 
Lane, and declare their right to tax every pound he left 
behind him, be it in any part of the world. Mr. Woolf 
Joel does not like being spoken to on the subject, so 
we say no more! 


In old days there used to be excited meetings of the 
National Safe Deposit Company, Limited, and we can 
never forget the last occasion on which we witnessed 
the Marquess of Tweeddale, tall, handsome, white- 
bearded, and distinguished, expostulating with a 
roomful of irreverent shareholders. The noble Lord 
talked much about his own unsullied honour and that 
of his family. The middle-class shareholders blasphe- 
mously stated that the honour of the house of Tweed- 
dale did not concern them so much as the interests of 
their Company. Would the nobie Lord kindly confine 
himself to matters of interest? It now appears that 
the Scotch nobleman has given place to an English 
legislator in the person of Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P. 
The latter is genial and businesslike, and it is for the 
shareholders to confirm his appointment on Tuesday 
next. The profits of the National Safe Deposit 
Company for the year ended 30 September last were 


45,900. 


On Tuesday was held the forty-fourth ordinary 
general meeting of the Aerated Bread Company, 
Limited. Together with the interim dividend in April 
last, the total dividend declared on Tuesday was 37} 
percent. Inthe open market the shares of the Com- 
pany are quoted at just under 12. In face of these 
facts, it is scarcely credible that the same mean, semi- 
Starvation-wage-paying system that has always dis- 
graced the history of this Company is pursued. One 
shareholder has declared emphatically that he made a 
desperate attempt to speak on this scandal; but the 
meeting refused to hear him. Major-General Brett, 
the Chairman of the Company, who merely suffers from 
a service training and incapacity to realize the extent 
of the scandal, seemed horrified that there had been an 
increase of 15 per cent. in the wages bill. This was of 
course due to the opening of fresh depdts, and not to 
any increase in individual wages. A day of reckoning 
will come to the management of the Aerated Bread 
Company, Limited. In the meanwhile extended reports 
of the meetings have suddenly ceased. The financial 
papers this week contained merely a paragraph, the 
Aerated Bread Directors evidently having had their 
Own reasons for avoiding a full publication of the pro- 
ceedings. 


No doubt, in the opinion of Mr. Hess and Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, the whole world is watching the personal 
contest to which the columns of their respective jour- 
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nals are devoted. Mr. Hess, it will be remembered, 
spent many weeks and much space, raking up old stock- 
jobbing transactions of the member for Northampton, 
when that gentleman was City editor of the ‘* World.” 
These were intended to prove that Mr. Labouchere was 
not the saintly person that none of us had ever im- 
agined him to be. For a long time the Editor 
of **Truth” took no notice of these attacks, and 
when he did at length reply his answer was 
vague and inconclusive. In the current number of 
‘*Truth,” however, he publishes a kind of ¢« guogue 
article, in which he has revived an old scandal in 
Johannesburg, in which it is alleged Mr Hess took a 
somewhat disreputable part. Mr. Labouchere’s idea 
seems to be that, if he is to sink in popular estimation, 
his enemy shall be dragged down with him. The dis- 
pute has already reached a gutter level. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
AN EARLY BIRD. 


The ‘‘ private and confidential” prospectus of the 
Imperial Oil Company of Canada has strayed into our 
possession. Why this secret document has been drawn 
up we are unable to discover. It may be with a view 
to an ‘‘early bird” appeal for subscriptions from the 
investing worm. It cannot be to draw underwriters, for 
those who transact that class of business do not risk 
their money in industries of which they are ignorant ; 
whilst connoisseurs in petroleum matters will be very 
wary of a complex and unsatisfactory document. 

Two prophecies made in these columns last week are 
verified by this prospectus. First, large petroleum 
enterprises are in hand, many of an unsatisfactory 
nature, and secondly, Lord Dufferin is lending his name 
to a considerable number of financial schemes. In this 
case we cannot congratulate the noble Marquis on his 
judgment. His trusteeship for the debenture-holders 
may be secure, but the prospectus on which his name 
appears is weak—very weak! The capitalization of the 
Company is on a swollen scale, £600,000 being in £1 
shares, whilst £250,000 in First Mortgage Debentures 
are also contemplated for issue. 

The prospectus opens with a superb piece of bounce : 
‘‘The Company is formed to acquire the control of 
nearly the entire petroleum refining industry of Canada.” 
This statement will, no doubt, be eagerly swallowed by 
a few curates, widows, and others who rely on vague 
generalities ; but the shrewd man of business to whom 
grandiloquence means nought unless verified, will be 
inclined to draw in his horns at the absence of 
adequate substantiation. The Company appears to be 
the enterprise for the purchase of the Enniskillen Fields 
near London, in Ontario, to which we referred last 
week. We then asked some very pertinent questions. 
Whether there was any sulphur in the petroleum ? 
Also how long the wells have been worked and with 
what results? As yet the promoters have not thought 
fit to make any answer, although the question as to 
the presence of ruinous sulphur in the oil is especially 
important. In the document before us reference is 
made to ‘‘crude” oil produced. Under the circum- 
stances the insertion of this word ‘‘crude” is, to say 
the least, significant ! 

‘* The number of wells is 2,389, or about one well 
per acre, and the year’s yield ended July 31, 1896 of 
crude petroleum was upwards of 226,000 barrels.” This 
conglomerate sentence is simply humorous to those 
who understand the petroleum industry. Where oil is 
plentiful four wells per acre is a fair average. One 
well per acre must therefore show poverty rather than 
wealth. It is not as though these were new fields. 


They have in most cases, we understand, been worked a © 


great many years, and no doubt the managers formed 
a number of wells equal to the producing capacity of 
their properties. With light-hearted  irresponsi- 
bility the promoters assert that this new enter- 
prise will control 75 or 85 per cent. of the whole re- 
fining industry in Canada. 75 to 85 per cent. is vague! 
Of course no statement is made as to what the 
total refining industry of Canada may be. As regards 
pure logic, it would be as reasonable to say that a gold 
mine had beer started on the Thames Embankment to 
control 75 to 85 per cent. of the total gold output of 
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Middlesex. ‘‘ The steam cooperage, capable of turning 
out 600 barrels per day, are (sic) the only works of the 
kind in Canada, and 15,000 of the Company’s square 
tin oil cans are readily turned out per week.” Even 
the optimism of the prospectus does not suggest a use 
for so many oil cans and barrels, so that the vessels in 
question would be as superfluous as this paragraph in 
the prospectus. Perhaps it is intended to forward the 
useless barrels and tins to Klondyke for the storage of 
old. 

ai Canadian oil,” we are told, ‘‘ contains a large per- 
centage of paraffin, which is refined by a secret process 
(worked out at great cost by the Imperial Oil Company) 
producing, it is claimed, the finest quality of paraffin 
wax known ; the benefit of this process passes to the 
Company.” This is prettily put and may prove alluring 
to the uninitiated, but we would point out that the 
paraffin has to be taken out, and ask whether after 
this has been accomplished the result is not /ow 
Hash oil? Another most important point in connexion 
with this oil venture is a statement that the average 
depth of the oil-bearing rock runs uniformly about 
475 feet below the surface, and a well can be drilled, 
cased and equipped with pumps in six or eight days, at 
a cost of £50 to £60, which is one-tenth the cost of 
sinking in other fields. We have yet to learn that 
these properties are so different from other fields. 
Although the latter may not have the advantage of so 
large a ‘‘percentage of paraffin” and, we may add, 
other impurities, their managers realize the fact that 
better oil is produced by deeper borings. The expense 
of drilling rises disproportionately according to depth—- 
an uncomfortable fact that has to be realised when 
reading so reckless a statement as the directors and 
promoters of this Company commit themselves to. 
With regard to the same statement, we would ask if 
any of these properties are what one might term ‘ back 
garden” wells? That is to say, wells that were drilled 
and have been worked for many years in private grounds 
or gardens. 

Perhaps the most preposterous element of this weird 
enterprise is the purchase consideration. This has 
been fixed at £725,000. An enormous sum, and, in 
our humble opinion, altogether unjustified. But that is 
not the worst. £125,000 in cash is, we are told, to be 
reserved for working capital, out of which the stock-in- 
trade will be purchased at manufacturers’ actual cost. 
What, we would ask, will be the actual working capital 
left? A mere trifle, no doubt. Are we to understand 
that this wonderful property! this marvellous enter- 
prise to control 75 per cent., or 85 per cent., of the 
whole oil-refining industry of the Dominion, is to be 
worked for a handful of sovereigns? Oh! horrid 
thought! 

In addition to that of the Marquis of Dufferin, the 
following names appear on the prospectus. These are 
all directors :—Colonel B. H. Martindale, C.B., Chair- 
man of the London and St. Katherine’s Dock Com- 
pany; J. D. Alexander (Alexander Fletcher & Co.) ; 
H. E. M. Bourke, Director of the African Trust; the 
Right Hon. the Viscount Maitland, 35 Hans Road, 
S.W.; C. Guy Pym, M.P., Director, North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company (West End Branch) ; 
F. S. E. Drury, Director of Peek Bros. & Winch, 
Limited ; F. J. White, Dashwood House, E.C. We 
shall be much surprised if any of these gentlemen have 
adequate knowledge or experience of the petroleum 
industry. Perhaps some of the above remarks may be 
an enlightment and assistance. Prospective petroleum 
investors had better bide their time. We sincerely trust 
that something more promising than this will be forth- 
coming in the shape of oil enterprise. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


With the advent of the Lake View King Gold Mine, 
Limited, the names to two more recruits are added to 
the already swollen roll of guinea-pigs. These new 
piglings are just about as inexperienced in Company 
matters as it is possible for even mining directors to 
be. There is in the first place Mr. W. F. Baughan, 
C.B., late Assistant Director of Transports at the 
Admiralty. When we see the names of naval or 
military officers on the boards of Companies, we always 
try to believe that their travels abroad have perhaps 
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led them in the direction of a mining country, and that 
they do know a piece of gold quartz when they see it 
But alas! It is difficult to realise why a gentlemay 
who, by steady attendance at Spring Gardens and cop. 
centrated attention to the dull routine of a Government 
office, has risen to this overpowering position should 
be considered eligible for the board of a mining Com. 
pany. There are no shafts sunk or batteries erected jp 
Whitehall. Major Murphy, the other guinea-pigling, 
lives at 32 Portland Place. That is about all we know 
of him. For the benefit of our country readers, we 
would point out that the neighbourhood is respectable, 

The name of the Company is, no doubt, intended to 
act as a kind of bait. The Lake View Consols Mine 
has proved a great success. Buta careful glance at 
this prospectus will show that the attempt to float the 
new enterprise on the popularity of Lake View Consols 
is merely a piece of impudent bluff. The prospectus 
states that the property is separated from the Lake 
View Consols by Lake View South, Hannan’s Main 
Reef, &c., &c., all of which commits the Directors to 
nothing. Another paragraph states that ‘“ there is 
every reason to believe” (O these guarded phrases!) 
that the lode struck is identical with that being worked 
by so many well-known Companies operating in the 
same field. Many who read these two paragraphs will 
imagine that the Directors commit themselves to the 
statement that the Lake View Consols lode has been 
struck. We trust that none of our readers are such 
fools. The statement commits the Directors to nothing, 
least of all to any connexion between the Lake View 
Consols and this prospective inadequately certified 
property. 

The fact of the matter is that the public are asked to 
part with their money blindfolded. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to tell them that the parting with £60,000 under 
such circumstances would be pure idiocy. Even though 
the property was originally sold by Mr. Alexander 
Forrest, brother of that eloquent Premier who stumped 
the country during Jubilee time, puffing and belauding 
the mining enterprise in Westralia, Sir John Forrest is 
never tired of telling people how he refrains from taking 
a personal share in the mining enterprise. His booming 
laudations are the result of pure patriotism—so he tells 
us! Dulce et decorum est! 


ECONOMIC BANK. 


We really fail to see why investors should go out of 
their way to choose the Economic Bank as a good 
speculation. The Directors seem to imagine that 
perfect safety is guaranteed to clients of the bank 
because funds are invested according to the rules of the 
Trustee Act. What do they suppose the Trustee Act 
was passed for if it was not to keep such people as 
themselves within bounds? As for these Directors, they 
are merely so-so! The chairman is Mr. Thomas L 
Field. He is described as a Director of the Atlantic 
Transport Company, which as Williams, Torry, & 
Field, like many other shipping firms, lived a hand-to- 
mouth existence. 


RUSSIAN PETROLEUM. 


The Russian Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Company has 
been formed, with a capital of £1,200,000 in 60,000 
preference and 60,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. 
The object is to acquire the Bibi Eibak Oilfield at Baku, 
in South Russia, and other oilfields owned by Mr. 
Tagieff. The net profits of the wells, when possessed 
by Mr. Tagieff, have been certified at £104,602 for 
1895, £91,665 for 1896, and £383,246 for 1897. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £900,000, payable as 
to £735,000 in cash, £165,000 in fully-paid preference 
and ordinary shares. The properties, it should be 
noted, have been worked for over twenty years, but the 
prospectus does not state for how much over twenty 
years. 

ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


KENT COLLIERIES CORPORATION, LIMITED (A. R. By 
Bayswater).—You will be very foolish to invest so large a sum 
in this enterprise. Although these coalfields have been im 


hand a long time now, the enterprise is as prospective as “— 


TURKISH BONDs (Civil Servant).—Hold by all means. 
think well of your security. 
CALEDONIAN TEA (E. R., Streatham).—No. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FATHER. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
1 November, 1897. 


IR,—It occurs to me that the religion of Shake- 
speare’s father may bea subject of interest to your 
readers ; the more so, since the critics in other journals 
seem disposed to accept some, at least, of the conclu- 
sions reached by the Rev. T. Carter in his recent work, 
‘Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant.” Every ingeni- 
ous attempt to retrieve the facts and conditions of 
Shakespeare’s life must be welcome, and Mr. Carter is 
ingenious. But when such attempts involve the de- 
struction of probabilities slowly pieced together during 
a century of critical effort, the new theory, however 
plausible, must be jealously scrutinized lest its accept- 
ance involve a loss of equally, or of even more, plausible 
surmise. Now, from Malone downwards, the best 
authorities have conjectured in Shakespeare’s father, 
John, one of the many who had no certitude of, perhaps 
no wish for, a definite break and a new departure in 
religion. Mr. Carter, however, has argued that John 
was a Puritan, and has suggested that William Shake- 
speare, if not a Puritan, was at any rate brought up in 
the atmosphere of Puritanism. I cannot, within the 
limits of a letter, criticize Mr. Carter’s argument in 
detail, but, should you courteously find space, I can 
show cause for entering a caveat against its acceptance. 
Mr. Carter, as his principal piece of conviction, 
instances (pp. 68-70) the election of Adrian Quyney to 
the office of High Bailiff in Stratford and of John 
Shakespeare to the office of Chief Alderman, 5 Septem- 
ber, 1571, and then asks, ‘‘ What do we find among 
the first official acts of Adrian Quyney and John Shake- 
speare? Within a month of Quyney’s election, the 
following was passed :—‘ Yt is agreed at this Hall by 
the Bailie, Aldermen, and capital burgesses herein 
assembled that Mr. Adrian Queny, now balye of the 
boroughe above seid, should sell the copes and veste- 
ments.’” But his corner-stone crumbles at a touch. 
The documents from which he quotes show (vide Halli- 
well-Phillipps, ‘‘ Outlines,” ii. 232) that John Shakespeare, 
although elected on 5 September, 1571, was not ‘‘ for 
some unnoticed reason formally recognized in that office 
until some time between the 5th and the 10th of October” ; 
also, that he attended no meeting of the Corporation 
between the 5th September and the 10th October. If a 
presumption may be raised, which I doubt, from the 
circumstances of John Shakespeare’s election and the 
sale of vestments in 1571, it would be that he disap- 
proved of the proceeding. The rest of evidence put in 
to prove Johna Puritan is similarly fragile ; but, passing 
to the prior contention—viz., that he was a Recusant 
who absented himself from church on religious 
grounds—Mr. Carter, to prove this must disprove 
the plea of poverty accepted by Sir Thomas Lucy and 
all the Commissioners (vide two contemporary docu- 
ments, cited, ‘‘ Outlines,” ii. 246). Here, again, the evi- 
dence is mangled. John did not sell the whole of his 
late father-in-law’s estate in Snitterfield in 1579 for 44. 
Arden had left interests in it to seven other daughters 
besides John’s wife, Mary, and John sold only his indi- 
vidual interest in two messuages (‘‘ Outlines,” ii. pp. 173- 
182). But, apart from small and doubtful points, Mr. 
Carter puts himself out of court on two broad issues. 
(1) He makes John a Puritan and chronicles his appli- 
cations for coat-armour without comment (p. 177). 
Contrast the attitude of Puritans towards Heraldry, 
and of Heralds towards Puritanism exemplified in con- 
temporary writings. From ‘‘ Lenvoy to the Author, 
by William Segar, Garter, Principall King of Armes,” 
prefixed to Guillim’s ‘‘ Display of Heraldrie,” 1609, we 
learn that Puritan Recusants held ‘‘crossesinarmes... . 
idolatry,” that they advocated the abolition of ‘‘armes, 
the ensignes of nobility,” as being ‘‘ plaine idle shewes 
and superstitions.” The writer comments :—‘‘O zm- 
pure Purity that so doth deeme!” Guillim’s own opinion 
is also to the point :—‘‘The Swan’s purity is too 
Puritannicall, in that his feathers and outward appear- 
ance he is all white, but inwardly his body and flesh 
is very blacke.” (2) Mr. Carter omits the introduction 
of stage plays into Stratford under John Shakespeare’s 
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auspices, and asserts (p. 189) that ‘‘ Puritans of the days 
of Elizabeth had not the abhorrence of the stage which 
the corruptions of Charles II.’s reign called forth.” Let 
me quote the Corporation of London in 1575 :—‘‘To 
play in plague-time increases the plague by infection ; to 
play out of plague-time calls down the plague from 
God” (Fleay, ‘‘ History of the Stage,” p. 47). And 
William Habington, a devout Catholic, writing sixteen 
years before Charles II.’s accession, sums up the view 
of that time on the attitude of Puritans to the stage. 
Prynne had just lost his ears for attacking players in 
‘* Histriomastix ; and thus Habington :— 
‘* Of this wine should Prynne 
Drinke but a plenteous glasse he would beginne 
A health to Shakespeare’s ghost.” 
“Castara,” Part II. 1634. 

When Mr. Carter turns to pure letters he fares even 
worse : in one paragraph (p. 144), which is avery onion 
of error, he attributes the early use of the name ‘‘ Old- 
castle” for ‘‘ Falstaff” to the ‘‘ Merry Wives” instead 
of to “‘Henry IV.” ; the phrase ‘‘ Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man,” to the ‘* Merry 
Wives” instead of to the Epilogue of ‘‘ II. Henry IV.,” 
and the line ‘‘ A valiant martyr and a vertuous Peere ” 
again to the ‘* Merry Wives,” instead of to the Prologue 
of ‘‘ The True and Honorable hystory of the life of Sir 
John Old-Castle,” a play which was not even written 
by Shakespeare, but, as we know from Henslowe’s 
Diary, by Drayton, Munday, Hathway, and Wilson 
in collaboration. 

Indeed, this attempt to set Shakespeare in the atmo- 
sphere of Puritanism breaks down at all points. Mr. 
Carter makes James I. a champion of the Puritans in 
face of his threat against them :—‘‘I will make them 
conform, or I will harry them out of the land!”—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, GEORGE WyNnDHAM. 


THE OCCUPATION OF TIRAH. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REvIEw. 


Lorpswoop, SOUTHAMPTON, 3 November, 1897. 


Sir,—Tirah is ours! Let the nation rejoice, and give 
thanks to the ‘‘ Forward party”—for to that party 


alone is due all the honour and glory accomplished by — 


the 59,000 men and go guns in planting the British 
flag in the heart of the Afreedi highlands. The victory 
iscomplete. The Afreedis have become ‘‘ Marauders” — 
whilst the British Horse and Foot live free on the fat of 
the land of the ‘‘ rebel” Tribesmen. Nought remains 
but to mark out the sites of the new cantonments, and 
lay out the pleasure grounds and build the gym- 
khanas which have been sighed for by the military 
exponents of the Forward party. No longer shall any 
Britisher needlessly pant in Peshawar with Tirah lying 
high and cool within sight. Great deeds are not accom- 
plished without losses—but haply the enemy have 
suffered fiftyfold. As for outlay, what is an extra ex- 
pense of some £15,000 a day with all India to tax at 
pleasure? The past services of the Tribesmen are 
nothing. That gives them no claim for their freedom 
to be respected. Henceforth profound peace is to reign 
along the Frontier. The clansmen are to flock to our 
standard ; and as loyal soldiers be led to enslave the 
Afghan nation and defeat the aggressive aims of 
Russia. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


“LITERATURE” AND ITS BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REvIEw. 


Si1r,—Whilst you are on the subject of ‘‘ Literature,” 
I should like to draw attention to the first of the pre- 
tentious bibliographies that appeared in that remarkable 
periodical. What shall we say of a bibliography of 
Trafalgar which is merely a careless transcription of the 
excellent one to be found in Professor Laughton’s 
‘Nelson Memorial” ? What shall we say when we dis- 
cover that so important a work as J. de la Graviére’s 
‘‘Guerres Maritimes” is omitted? Another striking 
omission is Chevalier’s ‘‘ Marine Francaise sous le 
Consulat et l’Empire.” Yet another is ‘‘ Recollections 
of the Life of the Rev. A. J. Scott.” I see that the 
‘Memoir of Codrington” is dated in the ‘‘ Literature” 
bibliography 1893, instead of 1873. There is not a word 
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of recent French light thrown on Trafalgar in articles 
by M. Auffret in the ‘‘ Revue Maritime” of 1896, deal- 
ing particularly with the French wounded, and in two 
interesting articles by Captain Letourneau in the same 
periodical this year. Even more extraordinary is the 
omission of all reference to Captain Mahan's article in 
the ‘‘ Century” for March 1897, which differs in many 
respects from his account of the battle in his ‘‘ Life of 
Nelson,” and to Lieutenant P. H. Nicolas’s account. 
In exchange we have such useless compilations as 
“‘ British Battles” paraded! What a bibliography !— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. BIBLIOPHILE. 


A MEDIAZZVAL MAGICIAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


18 Corso Vittorio EMANUELE, FLORENCE, 
21 October, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your notice of my 
book, ‘‘ The Life and Legend of Michael Scot,” which 
appeared in the ‘‘ Saturday Review” of 16 October, will 
you allow me to make one or two remarks ? 

When the reviewer criticizes my conjectures he has 
undoubtedly the right to his opinion, and I have nothing 
to complain of ; indeed I am grateful that two, at least, 
of the most important have been fortunate enough to 
win his approval. 

The matter of Michael Scot’s clerical standing, how- 
ever, is in a very different position. Your reviewer 
does not seem to have noticed that it is founded on no 
conjecture of mine, but on the expression ‘‘ tante sciencie 
clerico,” used of Scot by Pope Honorius III. in his letter 
which I print at p. 275. 

On p. 2761 have clearly stated that ‘‘ Master” and 
**Doctor” were used of the same degree—a matter 
of which your reviewer declares me ignorant ! 

I may add that if he will read Mr. Hogarth’s article 
on Nectanebo in the ‘‘English Historical Review” 
for January 1896, and will refer also to Meyer's 
** Alexandre le Grand,” 1886, he may find reason to 
alter his view of the position held by Albéric de Besancon 
in the history of this legend. 

Trusting to your courtesy for the publication of this 
reply, 1 remain yours faithfully, J. Woop Brown. 


[It is no part of a reviewer’s duty to act as a teacher; 
but ‘‘clericus ” in a medizval document may mean (1) a 
erson in higher orders—priest or deacon ; (2) a person 
in any of the minor orders; (3) a scholar at a Univer- 
sity ; (4) aclerk in our modern sense ; (5) a person who 
has taken the tonsure to obtain ecclesiastical protection 
—for example, a tradesman ; (6) any one who can read. 
To which of these classes Michael Scot belonged is 
matter for proof, not for assumption. 

Mr. Hogarth’s article does not afford the slightest 
ground for Mr. Brown’s absurd statement that Aristotle 
was identified with Nectanebus. Still less does Mever. 
Mr. Brown will find in the appendix to Mr. Steele’s 
**Story of Alexander ” (1894) a full account of the 
forms of the legend. If he has read Meyer, he ought 
to know that Alberic de Besangon—of whose poem only 
105 lines exist—was the first to introduce the story 
into Romance literature, founding his poem on Julius 
Valerius and the authentic histories of Alexander in 
opposition to the ‘De Proeliis.” The legend comes 
into modern literature about 1150 with Lambert li Tors 
and Alexandre de Bernay. On the work of these all 
the later romances are founded. 

The statement that Mr. Brown was unaware of 
the interchangeableness of the words ‘‘ Master” and 
“*Doctor” does not seem to be contradicted by the 
statement on p. 276, where he endeavours to establish 
a difference between them, restricting ‘‘ Master” to 
the regulars and ‘‘Doctor” to the seculars.—THE 
REVIEWER. | 


DISCIPLINE IN THE SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s letter in 
a recent issue, and, great as my admiration is 
for the author of ‘‘Cashel Byron’s Profession” and 
much as I agree with him in wishing that our army 
were ‘‘ manned” like the police force, I think it ought 
to be obvious that his is a ‘‘ counsel of perfection ” 
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under present circumstances. When you are able to 
compete with other employers of labour, you may, if the 
wages are high enough, fill your infantry battalions 
with men of the stamp of the ‘‘ Blues” or Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Then you may safely entrust them 
‘* with an undisputed legal right” to strike on the field 
of battle. They would never misuse it. But at present 
it is difficult enough to enlist even the rejected of the 
labour market, and while that is so discipline must be 
maintained by the methods now in vogue. Even at a 
regimental depot this much-talked-of discipline does not 
amounttomuch. A cleanand punctual soldier gets into 
no more trouble in a regiment than he would in civil em- 
ploy; indeed, these virtues are so highly prized in the army 
that their possessor is made much of by every one in 
authority over him, who only want a quiet life. Dis- 
cipline in its punitive sense only comes into play in the 
case of a man who is a nuisance to his comrades. If 
a soldier will not perform his duty, his comrade has to 
do it for him without extra pay, and without discipline 
the good soldiers would be doing the work of the lazy 
ones. Again, the soldier is clothed (in some infinitesimal 
part) by Mr. Shaw himself, who is, I presume, a tax- 
payer. Now, if Mr. Shaw’s views prevailed to-morrow, 
he might have to pay for some thousands of suits of 
clothing suddenly discarded. I feel sure that Mr. 
Shaw has never been in close touch with the lowest 
type of soldiers or he would know that there are some— 
I do not say many—who are pure savages and have to 
be dealt with accordingly. What would you dotoa 
‘‘man ” who would urinate in the tea-can and justify 
himself by remarking, when brought up for ‘‘ scale,” 
‘Well, what of it? the men had had theirtea”? A 
few years ago an epidemic of bad language—I ought to 
say atrocious and bloodcurdling language—had to be 
suppressed by ‘‘cells.” The only case I know of a 
soldier being sent to a prison where he could be flogged 
was one in which the culprit simply defied every one. 
When his sentence of court-martial was being read out, 
he lay kicking and screaming on the ground, hurling 
abuse at the general who had confirmed the sentence. 
He was forcibly removed from the parade ground, and 
during the remainder of his stay in barracks he refused 
to perform his ‘‘ shot” drill and destroyed as much 
public property as possible. Would Mr. Shaw entrust 
such a ‘‘ soldier” with the power to strike? No doubt 
he was subsequently dismissed the service ; but, surely, 
Mr. Shaw would not have given this ruffian a first-class 
fare home by way of reward for his behaviour ? 

To sum up, the Army of to-day is a fairly comfortable 
place for a young fellow to pass six years in; but it is 
not a profession, and until it is made so, you can never 
enlist the class of men who guard our streets before 
going home to their families, and who serve the public 
well in the hope of earning a pension. It is, of course, 
for Army reformers to say which plan is the best, and 
for our legislators to decide whether the country will 
pay the price.—Yours faithfully, G. W. Repway. 


RATIONS AT THE ZOO. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Rucsy Cottrace, 4 Upper Park PLAcE, 
BLACKHEATH, 26 October, 1897. 


S1r,—In Mr. Aflalo’s excellent article on the food 
supplied to different creatures at the Zoo, he has used 
the word ‘‘suction” in the case of the apteryx and other 
birds that feed themselves by boring their sensitive 
bills into soft ground. Suction unfortunately is thought 
by most people to refer to liquids, and it would be a 
pity to let the word in the sense that he has used it pass 
without remark. The long-billed woodcock may be 
taken as an example of a bird that lives by suction, but 
he sucks up good fat worms, and must have an enormous 
appetite, and perfect digestion, for after his long 
migratory flight he reaches his destination in a state of 
great exhaustion, but recovers in a very short time, and 
becomes plump and strong. I only make this note 
because in Ireland certainly, and no doubt elsewhere, 
there is a popular notion that snipe and woodcock only 
take liquid food, and this idea is strengthened by the 
fact that these birds are not cleaned like other birds 
before being cooked.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

E, F. T. BENNETT. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LAST VOLUME OF ROMANES. 


«Darwin, and after Darwin. An Exposition of the 
Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post- 
Darwinian Questions.” By the late G. J. Romanes. 
Vol. III. Post-Darwinian Questions, Isolation and 
Physiological Selection. London: Longmans. 
1897. 

i is more than probable that the production of this 
third volume was the original motive of the late 

Professor Romanes’s three-volume enterprise. Fortu- 

nately, by the time of his death, he had fully written 

three of the six chapters of this volume, and had left 
abundant material from which Mr. Lloyd Morgan was 
able to piece together the remaining chapters. We may 
be tairly certain that had the volume been issued during 
the life of its author, it would not have differed in any 
material respect from its present form, and we are able 
to congratulate Mr. Lloyd Morgan upon the patient 
care he has devoted to the task allotted him. We are con- 
vinced, however, that the task was useless, and that the 
editor would have been better employed in continuing 
his own interesting investigations than in trying to 
dress the cumbrous egotism of Romanes’s note-books 
into a tolerable contribution to biological theory. The 
so-called post-Darwinian questions discussed are I sola- 
tion and Physiological Selection, and Romanes attaches 
so much importance to these and to his own exposition 
of them that he declares evolution to be based upon 
the ‘‘ three principles of heredity, variability and isola- 
tion.” However, he is still ready to admit that Darwin’s 

theory has a place in evolution ; natural selection is a 

“‘sub-species of homogamy” (a term invented by 

Romanes to include his own physiological selection), 

“and homogamy in its turn is but a constituent part 

of the genus isolation.” Darwin, in fact, is allotted a 

little side-show in the great arena of Romanes. 

It is of some interest to consider how far isolation 
and physiological selection are post-Darwinian ques- 
tions at all and the precise significance of Romanes’s 
contributions to them. In the first edition of the 
“Origin of Species,” in the section of the fourth 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Circumstances Favourable to Natural 
Selection,” Darwin raises all the questions which 
Romanes claimed as his own. He showed the dif- 
ference between cases where an evolving species, from 
the limitation of its area, from the uniformity of its 
environment, and from the free occurrence of inter- 
crossing, is modified as a whole ; and cases where an 
evolving species, from the wideness of its area, 
the divergence of conditions to which it is sub- 
jected and the limitation of intercrossing, is broken 
up into groups evolving in different directions. 
Romanes distinguishes the first as a case of mono- 
typic evolution from the second as a case of 
polytypic evolution; and reiterates that Darwin over- 
looked the distinction, and that it was neglected 
until he and Mr. Gulick, or Mr. Gulick and he, or he 
and not Mr. Gulick, insisted upon it. Darwin is at 
pains to show how isolation upon oceanic islands is 
productive of specific modification, and that at first 
sight it would seem that islands rather than great land 
areas were the greatest species producers. But he gives 
reasons for deciding in favour of the great land areas, 
and these reasons include the various forms of isolation 
which other naturalists have discussed at length, such 
as the periodical breaking up of land areas into islands 
by changes of level, absence of intercrossing from nature 
of breeding habits, subjection to different environments 
and so forth. Moreover he mentions particularly that 
there was well within his knowledge the discriminate 
preferential breeding of varieties upon which Mr. Gulick 
laid so much stress, and which Romanes made the 
starting point of what he baptized as physiological 
selection. ‘‘I can bring a considerable catalogue of 
facts,” wrote Darwin, ‘‘ showing that within the same 
area varieties of the same animal can long remain 
distinct, from haunting different stations, from breeding 
at slightly different seasons, or from varieties of the 
same kind preferring to pair together.” 

It is plain that only an exaggerated parental affection 
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for his own ideas could have led Romanes to call the 
subjects of his third volume ‘‘ Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions.” It would be far beyond the truth, on the oppo- 
site side from Romanes, to assert that the ‘ Origin” 
contained the whole body of biological doctrine, and 
that later writers at the best have been commentators. 
Many and brilliant additions and emendations have 
been made since 1859, but we do not associate the 
name of Romanes with any of them. Moritz Wagner, 
at great length and with much detail, discussed the rela- 
tions between natural selection and intercrossing in the 
absence of geographical isolation. After him Weismann 
took up the same question with an even greater 
breadth of treatment. These two, the former with 
perhaps a bias against natural selection and the 
latter with perhaps a bias in its favour, made great 
contributions to theory and to knowledge on these 
questions, and Darwin, as indeed is admitted in the 
volume before us, gave the closest attention to their 
essays. Later on, the Rev. Mr. Gulick, who has no 
need to be taken under the wing of Romanes, made a 
particularly careful study of the effect of isolation, apart 
from at least any obvious influence of selection, in pro- 
ducing new species and new varieties. Mr. Gulick’s 
essays were subsequent to Darwin’s death, and were 
based on a long series of observations of actual species 
and varieties : a series of observations that would have 
delighted Darwin. They received the most careful 
attention from Wallace and other naturalists ; but they 
raised no question that was not already raised. They 
provided a series of indigestible facts for those naturalists 
who, unlike Darwin, declare that natural selection is 
the sole cause of evolution, and they made good sport 
for reasoners of the type of his Grace of Argyll. To 
such it became plain at once that if, without the aid of 
selection, species of snails are being evolved in the 
valleys of the Sandwich Islands, then the great figment 
of natural selection has no place in a world under the 
reign of law. 

There is, however, one strictly post-Darwinian matter 
in Romanes’s book, and that is Romanes’s insistence 
on his own idea that the great species producer is repro- 
ductive incompatibility. He pointed out, as indeed 
Mr. Gulick had done, that if in a species a cer- 
tain number of individuals ‘‘ sported” into fer- 
tility with each other and out of fertility with 
other members of the species, this segregated set 
would evolve on different lines from the others. More- 
over, if all new species arose in this way, the infertility 
of allied species would be explained. We can imagine 
that had this been suggested to Mr. Darwin he would 
have said, ‘‘ Yes, yes, good ; I never thought of that ; 
and your facts?” But, unfortunately, there are no 
facts, neither in any previously published writing of 
Romanes with which we are acquainted, nor in the 
chapter of this volume headed ‘‘ Evidences of Physio- 
logical Selection.” 


THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


‘““The Book of Dreams and Ghosts.” By Andrew 
Lang. London: Longmans. 1897. 


WE have Golden Treasuries of every kind, from 
songs and lyrics to forensic wit and wisdom, and 
if any man living could give us our Golden Treasury of 
Dreams and Ghosts, it is Mr. Andrew Lang. An un- 
wearied investigator, with an open mind, with a porten- 
tous memory and with hospitable sympathies combined 
with a most wholesome scepticism, he possesses almost 
ideal qualification for the task he here undertakes. And 
yet we must frankly say that we are a little dis- 
appointed with his book ; it is full of good things, both 
in the shape of stories and in the way of commentary ; 
it is serious, it is amusing, it is all that the tragi-farce of 
Dreamland and Ghostland should be ; but it is not the 
ideal anthology. Mr. Lang pays too much attention to 
what may be called the trivialities and commonplaces of 
supernaturalism, he allows them to predominate over 
what is really interesting and memorable. He tells us 


too much about ghosts which are no ghosts but mere 

illusions of the senses, like the spectres of which Nicolai 

gives such a remarkable account in the report of his case 

to the Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1791, or the 
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spectres seen by Mrs. A., of which Sir David Brewster 
gives a still more remarkable account in his ‘ Letters 
on Natural Magic.” He has, moreover, assigned too 
much space to the phenomena of haunted houses ; 
clanking fetters, falling weights, stumping footsteps, 
doors opening without hands, aura, rustling dresses, 
extinguished lights and ringing bells are, like table- 
rapping and jumping furniture, all very well in their 
way, but they lead to nothing. It would, however, be 
doing Mr. Lang great injustice not to acknowledge 
that many of his stories are among the very best of 
their kind, and it goes without saying that he tells them 
as only a master of the art could tell them. We like 
him as a raconteur, but we like him better as a critic. 
Some of our readers may remember a very remarkable 
story communicated in the autumn of 1881 to one of the 
leading London dailies by the late Surgeon-Major 
Armand Leslie. It was to the effect that in Tavistock 
Square, between half past three and four in the morn- 
ing, which was light and calm, he met an apparition, 
moving noiselessly as with muffled feet, ghastly pale, 
dressed in evening clothes, a tall white hat on its head, 
and with an eyeglass on, and ‘‘ the moonbeams falling 
on the corpse-like features revealed a face well known to 
me, that of a friend and relative.” It subsequently 
turned out that that friend was buried at that very time 
according to the rites of the Greek Church in the very 
dress in which the apparition was clothed. Mr. Lang’s 
comment is : ‘‘ This is a remarkably difficult story to 
believe. ‘The morning light and calm’ is lit by the 
rays of the moon. A man who died in Greece or 
Russia ‘ that morning ’ could hardly be arrayed in even- 
ing dress for burial before 4 a.m. Men are seldom 
buried in eyeglasses—never in tall white hats.” 
Truly 
ridiculum acri 
Planius ac melius (multas) plerumque secat res.” 

People may well be forgiven for being sceptical in these 
matters, for it is melancholy to find how often the best 
authenticated stories break down on close investigation. 
A memorable illustration of this will be found in the 
‘*Nineteenth Century” for July 1884. The late Sir 
Edmund Hornby, then Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court of China and Japan, related the following story 
for insertion in that periodical. He had, he said, pre- 
pared a judgment to be delivered on 20 January, 1875, 
and it was his custom to allow the reporter for the 
North China Herald” to have a copy of his judgments 
the night before they were delivered. This particular 
judgment he had left with his butler for the reporter 
and had retired to rest. Having gone to bed and to 
sleep, he was awakened by a tap at the door, and in 
came, to his astonishment, the reporter asking for the 
judgment, which could not be found. He protested 
against this unwarrantable intrusion, but the man, 
urging with apologies the importance of the case and of 
the due appearance of a report of it, Sir Edmund acceded 
to his request and dictated in a low voice—for he did not 
wish to awaken Lady Hornby—an abstract of the 
judgment which his visitor appeared to be busily taking 
down. The man then withdrew and Sir Edmund 
communicated to his wife, who awoke shortly after- 
wards, the whole incident. Next morning he was 
informed that the reporter had died between one 
and half-past, never having left his house that night. 
Now here was a story related circumstantially on un- 
impeachable authority, the narrator having no con- 
ceivable motive for deceiving, and adducing in testimony 
also the evidence of his wife. In the November number 
appears, from the pen of the editor of the ‘‘ North 
China Herald,” the following refutation. Sir Edmund 
could not have communicated with his wife, for there 
was no such person in existence ; his first wife haying 
died two years previously, while his second marriage 
did not take place till three months after the event he 
relates. Of the judgment referred to there was no 
record either in the newspaper specified or in the 
‘* Supreme Court and Consular Gazette,” where it must 
have appeared had it been delivered. Lastly, the 
reporter did not die at one in the morning, but between 
eight and nine, after a good night’s rest. In his reply 


Sir Edmund practically admits the whole case against 
himself. The life of Shelley was full of similar delu- 
sions, and it would be easy to multiply illustrations in 
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the case of persons with whom it is difficult to associate 
such infirmities. 

We look in vain for many stories which we should 
have expected to find in Mr. Lang’s book. Certainly 
no better authenticated ghost evidence was ever before 
a Court of justice than the famous case tried before the 
Honourable James Tilgman in Queen Anne’s Court, 
Maryland ; and where, too, are the dreams that brought 
Cordey to justice and completed the evidence which 
convicted Greenacre? Where are the ghosts to which 
we owe the translation of Luther’s ‘‘ Table Talk,” the 
recovery of the thirteen missing cantos of the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy,” the completion of Bede’s epitaph? These are 
the ghosts which we regret to say Mr. Lang completely 
ignores, though surely they deserved better treatment 
at his hands. Dryden tells us that 

‘* Dreams are but interludes which Fancy makes ; 

When monarch reason sleeps this mimic wakes.” 
But the Greeks more wisely distinguished between 
dreams and dreams. And how great has been the 
debt of art and literature to them. But for a dream we 
should not have had the History of Dion Cassius, 
Dreams turned both 4schylus and Cedmon to poetry. 
In a dream Socrates was ordered to versify the fables 
of AZsop, and Cardan solemnly assures us that he 
acquired Latin in a dream. To a dream we owe 


Tartini’s ‘‘ Devil’s Sonata” and Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla. 


Khan.” The finest line in Campbell’s ‘‘ Lochiel’s 
Warning,” the line, in fact, out of which the germ of 
the poem grew, was dreamed—‘‘ And coming events 
cast their shadows before.” Toa dream we owe the 
foundation of St. John’s College, Oxford. The story is 
a curious one. Sir Thomas White was informed by a 
dream that he was to found a college where three 
several trunks issued from one root. In accordance 
with his visionary intimation he went to Oxford and, 
finding, we are told, something like his dream near 
Gloucester Hall, began to build there. Subsequently, 
however, he found exactly what his dream pictured on 
the site of the present St. John’s College, discontinued 
the former building and completed the present College. 
To these practical ghosts and practical dreams Mr. 
Lang should, we submit, have paid some attention. 


A SHETLAND MINISTER OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘*A Shetland Minister of the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Rev. John Willock, B.D. Kirkwall: The 
Leonards. 1897. 


| 1887 the Scottish History Society published the 

very curious Diary of the Rev. John Mill, who was 
from 1742 to 1805 minister of the joint parishes of 
Dunrossness, Sandwick, and Cunningsburgh in the 
south of Shetland; and this is a memoir founded 
mainly on the Diary. A man who mounted the pulpit 
with a broad-brimmed cocked hat tied under his chin 
and with a bunch of flowers in his hand, and began 
his sermon, in a fine sonorous voice, ‘‘ Ye sinners of 
Cunningsburgh,”—who flatly told Satan’s minister, 
when he was seizing a poor woman as his master’s 
perquisite, ‘‘ that his master could be assured of none 
till they were actually damned”—is certainly an in- 
teresting figure. It is indeed difficult to realize the 
world which is here depicted. Satan in bodily form 
marches into a church and takes his seat at the 
communion table, the minister preaching at him in 
Gaelic, while half the congregation is swooning in 
terror; evil beings in the shape of black sheep 
or swine lure people over cliffs; young women 
who have sold themselves to the devil go down 
at midnight to the sea-shore with lighted candles 
in their hand to be ‘‘claimed” as soon as the candle 
has burnt out; respectable-looking gentlemen are 
swept out of houses in clouds of blue and sulphurous 
flame, leaving on the doorstep ‘‘ marks as of a cloven 
foot.” While privateers and smugglers keep things 
lively about the coasts, religious feuds and carnal 
recreations occupy the godly and ungodly in the villages. 
Periodical appearances of the pressgangs occasioned 
general stampedes to the rocks and caves, which gives 
Mr. Mill a point for his sermon, enabling him to con- 
trast their alacrity in fleeing from the pressgang with 
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their indifference ‘‘ to fleeing from the wrath to come.” 
Mr. Mill was plainly not an amiable character. ‘‘ His 
relations with his brethren in the ministry,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘ may be described as those of permanent 
misunderstanding.” Children were so frightened of 
him that his appearance was the signal for instant 
flight, but it is satisfactory to know that when they 
grew up respect for his character took the place of fear. 
As a father he seems to have been very harsh, though 
in a weak moment, which he afterwards regretted, he 
allowed his daughters to add to the accomplishments 
of ‘‘ sewing, working of stockings, writing and arith- 
metic,” some lessons in dancing. We are concerned 
to say that one of his daughters, after delighting him 
with a written account of her conversion, gave him 
subsequently occasion to enter in his Diary that ‘‘ she 
was too forward in drawing up with young men.” We 
have read this little book with real pleasure and we 


- wish it well. 


GREECE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“*Greece in the Nineteenth Century.” By Lewis 
Sergeant. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 


(, has been peculiarly unfortunate in her 
advocates. Mr. Sergeant’s aim is to show, bya 


- careful historical statement, the obligations of the 


Western Powers, and of England in particular, to the 
new Greek kingdom, and to preach the mission and 


destiny of the Hellenic race, as an outpost of civiliza- 


tion and freedom, not only against the moribund tyranny 
of Turkey, but also against the encroachments of 
Russia. The theme is a noble one, and probably all 
Western politicians would be grateful to Mr. Sergeant 
if he could indicate the means by which this Hellenic 
mission and destiny might be accomplished. Such a 
solution of the Eastern question were devoutly to be 
wished for. But unfortunately the author persistently 
ignores one factor of the problem, and that a factor 
which has contributed in the highest degree to the pre- 
sent troubles. He refuses to allow for the character and 
the administration of the modern Greeks themselves, 
but apparently sets up in his mind some ideal Greek 
nation, the modern representatives of the people to 
whom we owe the origin of our freedom and our poli- 
tical institutions. This ideal people can do no wrong 
of itself; every mistake is due merely to the bung- 
ling interference of the Western Powers. It is true 
that, without the help of these Western Powers, 
independent Greece could hardly have come to 
exist; but they should have been content with 


establishing the new kingdom, and enlarging its 


boundaries at every opportunity, and concerned them- 
selves no further with its internal or external affairs. 
Of course one who knows as much about modern 
Greece as Mr. Sergeant cannot shut his eyes altogether 
to certain defects in the working of the Greek Constitu- 
tion. ‘‘The profession of politics is an open career. 
. . . The crowds of able men, all anxious to serve 
their country and themselves, are like a swarm of bees 
crowding round a hive which is too small for them.” 
These place-hunters are the pest of the country, as any 
intelligent Greek will tell you; even Mr. Sergeant 
speaks of ‘‘leaders, who more or less unblushingly 
admitted that they derived their strength from place- 
hunters and place-seekers, and who, having risen to 
power by corruption, endeavoured to fortify themselves 
by illegality.” But the fault is not with the Greeks— 
only with those who have not enlarged the field of their 
activity enough to give every place-hunter a place! 
Mr. Sergeant seems to forget that by such enlargement 
of boundaries the place-hunters as well as the places 
would be increased; for though some Greeks from 
Turkish territory may now hold office in Greece, ‘‘ the 
physicians, lawyers, administrators and clerks of the 
Ottoman Empire have been principally Greeks for 
centuries past.” And if these all had to find employ- 
ment in Greek territory, things would be worse than 
ever. Moreover, how would the Cretan or the Cypriote, 
for example, like to see all the salaried posts in his 
island occupied by “‘ place-hunters ” sent from Athens ? 
And is it ‘‘ the vast overflow of talent” or the aversion 
‘to honest work that is at the root of the evil? The 
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soil clamours for labourers ; and if the majority of the 
students of the Athenian University, as well as the 
soldiers of the Greek army, would beat their pens into 
prening-hooks and their swords into ploughshares the 
country would have a chance. Free University educa- 
tion may be magnificent in theory, but the wisest of 
Greek politicians have seen grave danger in a system 
that empties the country and fills the towns with 
doctors, lawyers and clerks in search of employment. 
We should have about 60,000 undergraduates in our 
Universities were we like Greece in this matter. Cer- 
tainly the ‘‘ overflow of talent” has not shown itself 
capable of collecting the revenues honestly, and admi- 
nistering the service of the State with diligence and 
economy. But Mr. Sergeant would evidently have 
taken the man with one talent, and set him over ten 
cities. 

A particular example shows even more plainly 
the author’s bias, and his determination to see 
nothing but the virtues of the Greeks, and nothing 
but the faults of their foreign helpers. He attri- 
butes the failures of Greece during the War of 
Independence to the incompetence of her leaders. 
‘Those who have been provided for her by her friends 
abroad have been scarcely, if at all, more serviceable to 
her than her own eminent men.” Nothing is mentioned 
about Sir Richard Church, for example, except that he 
*« sionally failed ” on a certain occasion. The splendid 
achievements of Church in the face of constant diffi- 
culties surely deserved other comment; but the thing 
ignored here, as elsewhere, by Mr. Sergeant is just 
what is most important. It was the constant jealousy 
of his Greek colleagues, the utter lack of discipline and 
administrative power in the Greek people, that crippled 
Church’s efforts. And, however much the Greeks have 
advanced since then in other things, are not these same 
qualities conspicuous in the recent war ? 

The Greeks have indeed shown a marvellous progress 
during this century in material prosperity, in individual 
enterprise, and in intellectual and literary activity. But 
they have not as yet shown anything like a correspond- 
ing advance in political and administrative capacity. If 
any measure, even a foreign control of their finances, 
can teach them this lesson also, it will carry them much 
further towards the fulfilment of their mission and their 
destiny than any acquisition of territory. Mr. Sergeant’s 
refusal to recognize their defects in this direction must 
in a great degree discredit a book which otherwise 
might have carried great weight as an historical plea for 
their aggrandizement. 

The illustrations, consisting of portraits and views of 
Greece, appear, for the most part, to have no relation 
whatever to the text, and it is hard to discover on what 
principle, if any, they have been assigned to their 
respective pages. In themselves they are well enough, 
and may increase the sale of the book—thereby fulfilling 
their purpose. 


ROBERT THE WISE. 


‘* Robert the Wise, and his Heirs—1278 to 1352.” By 
St. Clair Baddeley. London: Heinemann. 1897. 


A STRIKING example of research and exhaustive 
treatment is afforded in this work, which deals with 
the most interesting epoch in the history of the Middle 
Ages—a period possessing for many minds a fascina- 
tion to which Mr. Baddeley has completely abandoned 
himself. For two hundred years the Holy See had 
strenuously endeavoured to enforce her claim to suze- 
rainty over the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, and the 
thirteenth century witnessed the consummation of the 
temporal ambition of the Papacy, with its inevitable 
accompaniment in the general diminution, within the 
Charch, of respect and reverence for a despiritualized 
Head. It was during the early years of the pontificate 
of Boniface VIII. that Robert, Duke of Calabria, then 
not eighteen years old, began to take a prominent place 
in the affairs of South Italy, and twelve years after- 
wards, on the death of his father King Charles, he 
ascended the throne, taking the oath of homage to the 
Holy See as vassal. The seat of the Papacy, it will be 
remembered, was at this time at Avignon, not at Rome. 
Between Pope Clement V. and King Robert the Wise 
the closest understanding prevailed, and until the death 
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of the former in 1314 his ambitious policy was steadily 
and successfully maintained. From that period, how- 
ever, it became the aim of Robert the Wise to be virtual 
master of the whole of Italy, and it was then that ideas 
of national independence also distinctly began to assert 
themselves, and were encouraged by his foreseeing 
intelligence. Had he personally been a man of military 
genius or been served by good captains, he would in all 
probability have succeeded in constituting a national 
monarchy, with himself as first sovereign. With the 
decline of the temporal supremacy of the Papacy, how- 
ever, the forces of the Crown were equally weakened, 
and, failing in his great ambition, the closing period of 
King Robert’s long reign of over thirty years was 
marked rather by the development under his care of 
the material wealth of the kingdom than by his suc- 
cesses either as warrior or politician. As a patron of 
the Arts (witness his enthusiastic appreciation of 
Petrarch), in the great relief from ecclesiastical restric- 
tions accorded by him to secular studies, and through 
his pre-eminent encouragement of commerce, he must 
be held to have deserved well of posterity, and yet, save 
at the hands of such special students as Mr. Baddeley, 
but little merit has been accorded him in general 
history. 

Under the will of Robert the Wise the eldest of his 
two granddaughters succeeded to his crown, with the 
title of Joan I., she being then under eighteen. Ten years 
before, Joan, then a child of seven, had been affianced 
to Andrew, Prince of Hungary, a family arrangement 
of great political importance; and the minority of 
herself and her husband, her junior by two years, 
was declared as terminating only in their twenty-fifth 
year. At the very outset, therefore, the royal young 
couple found themselves most unfortunately placed, 
being at once surrounded by the intrigues of the higher 
officers of State, the results of which were disastrous 
and lasting. Historical legends treat Joan as weak, 
vicious, and unprincipled ; but to Mr. Baddeley, who has 
spared no pains in the elucidation of this queen’s 
career, it appears that even as an inexperienced girl 
of seventeen, surrounded by intriguing and grasping 
officials, she showed marked courage and determina- 
tion. Two years after Joan’s succession to the throne a 
hideous calamity overtook her. Her young husband was 
cruelly assassinated, and she herself was accused of 
being privy to the crime. The evidence collected in 
the present work, and summarised with a care and 
accuracy worthy of all praise, justifies her acquittal. 
Pope Clement VI., to whom Joan was vassal, claimed 
the exclusive right of judgment in the matter, and, 
holding her blameless, became godfather to the son 
born to her three months after the murder. 

From this time the unfortunate Queen of Naples be- 
came the centre of intrigues and animosities on every 
side. With scanty deference to her recent widowhood, 
her hand was sought by one ambitious rival after 
another, whilst the family of her murdered husband 
made every effort to procure her dethronement. In the 
midst of these cruel and criminal intrigues, two years 
after Andrew’s death, Joan was married to Louis of 
Taranto. Shortly afterwards her kingdom was in- 
vaded by Hungary, and the next four years were marked 
by reverses and forced banishment, until a treaty of 
peace, at the instigation of Pope Clement VI., re- 
stored her to her kingdom. With the coronation of her 
husband as King of Naples Mr. Baddeley draws his nar- 
rative to a close, quoting from the historian Boccaccio 
the following verdict : ‘‘ She has suffered by the crimes 
of others, flight, exile; by the rude and barbarous 
habits of her husband ; by the envy of great ones, bitter 
and undeserved opprobrium ; against all which she has 
borne up with a strong heart, and finally, by her invin- 
cible courage, has overcome them.” 


HEROIC JAPAN. 


** Heroic Japan: a History of the War between China 
and Japan.” By F. W. Eastlake and Yamada 
Yoshi-aki. London: Sampson Low. 1897. 


THs book may be regarded as the authoritative 
history of the Chino-Japanese war from the 


Japanese standpoint. Other accounts of that same 
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conflict have been published, but this is ‘‘ absolutely 
authentic.” Not only (so we are assured) have the 
Imperial household, and the Foreign, War and Navy 
Departments given the authors free access to all docu- 
ments bearing upon the war, but ‘‘every word has 
been thoroughly and repeatedly revised by the authori- 
ties concerned.” The commanders of the various regi- 
ments, and most of the officers and men whose deeds 
are enumerated, have granted personal interviews or 
supplied desirable details ; in fact, ‘‘no stone has been 
left unturned to make the whole narrative thoroughly 
trustworthy and free from error even in minutiz.” We 
can scarcely regard this plan as the best that could have 
been pursued to ensure trustworthiness; for there must 
be many points on which even the Chinese (who of course 
showed shamefully throughout the war, both on sea 
and on land) could tell a tale different from that 
recorded. But it was not to be expected that the 
Japanese would go out of their way to obtain the 
Chinese version of doubtful incidents. If we accept 
this book as the final Japanese version of the details 
of the war, that is about as far as we are prepared to 
go. It is an interesting volume, diligently compiled 
and replete with stories of Japanese heroism. 

The idea originated with Dr. Eastlake, who is an 
American gentleman. From the beginning of the war 
he had been gathering anecdotes of heroic exploits 
performed by the Japanese soldiers and sailors; and 
after consultation with Mr. Yamada, who is President 
of the Japanese Chautauquan Association, it was 
decided to incorporate these anecdotes with a veracious 
history of the war instead of publishing them in a 
separate form. One half of the stories gathered had 
to be expunged because they did not survive the ordeal 
by criticism of these severe searchers after truth. It 
seems a pity, because there must have been much that 
was picturesque in the rejected half; but the suppres- 
sion of such a mass of matter is convincing proof that 
both gentlemen have been honestly desirous of getting 
at the solid facts—of course, with the Japanese bias. 
There is not much that is really new in the account of 
the war. Though earlier narratives may have erred 
unintentionally in details, they have not, so far as we 
can judge, failed to do justice to the Japanese arms. 
If some of these incidents show the Chinese to have 
been despicable enemies, they are none the less credit- 
able to the Japanese, and to read them in all their 
baldness would do any man good. Accepting the word 
of Messrs. Eastlake and Yamada, we do not question 
the authenticity of any of these stories, which are, 
any way, good enough to be true, and at the same time 
credible enough as incidental to the warlike operations 
of any reasonably brave nation. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


‘‘The Republic of Plato.” Edited, with Critical Notes 
and an Introduction dealing with the Text, by 
James Adam, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. University Press. 


1897. 


R. ADAM has already proved his competence as 

a commentator on Plato. This edition puts ina 
strong light his ability as a critical editor. The prin- 
ciples laid down in his Introduction as to the duty of 
an editor of Plato leave nothing to be desired ; and he 
has applied his principles in dealing with the text—a 
praise which cannot be given to all editors. He does 
not neglect all MS. tradition except that of the Parisian 
Codex A and the Venetian II. It cannot be denied that 
there are in other MSS. right readings where A and II 
are wrong. But, say those who ignore all authority 
save that of A and II, these right readings are due to 
conjecture. One of the most certain conjectures ever 
made on the “‘ Republic” (or indeed elsewhere) is Orelli’s 
orpayyevouévy for orparevonévw in 472 A. This is found 
in one of the inferior MSS. If it is a conjecture, the 
librarius must have been an unusually good scholar. 
And when we consider the number and excellence of the 
corrections of A and I] in inferior MSS., it is easier to 
believe in a tradition independent of these two palmary 
codices than in the existence of half a dozen copyists 
who were as good scholars as Estienne, Turnébe and 
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the Scaligers. For instance, in 388E, = has é¢xj for 
of A; in 411 D for obre pabjparoc yevouévov g has 
the beautiful reading ovre yevdpevoy, where 
the transposition of » and v turns a phrase which is 
hardly Greek into one which is not only Greek but 
Platonic. Equally certain and pretty are «i for 
440C, mepaivee for rapavet 532A, Evvavapy for 
540C, for Bovdeverac 5Q0E, aipe for 
604 C, aring for av eine 606 C, and ciabearéor 
for cdtateréov 611 C, all of which are quite beyond 


the scope of an ambitious copyist, unless he 
happened to be a mute inglorious Dorat or 
Muretus. If any MS. presents a reading satis- 


factory in point of sense and such that. it might easily 
have been corrupted into the existing text of A(a most 
important principle), it is preferred to any emendation 
however brilliant. Hence we have itwriv of the 
codd. in 560 D, Badham’s very brilliant &” drwy being 
justly rejected with the words ‘‘ speciosius quam verius.” 
We have, however, Muretus’s brilliant @édorrec for 
dddvreg 364 C, Wolf's rai for maior 431 C, Bekker’s 
amoxpnréov 445 C, Orelli’s for 504 A, 
Madvig’s ¢odpea for aicOcuea 608 A. Two very pretty 
conjectures by the editor himself are admitted into the 
text—amAjje for dAAne 396 E, and idé for cei 580 D. 
We are glad to learn from the introduction that Mr. 
Adam hasin preparationa larger edition of the ‘‘ Republic” 
in which he will be able to set forth more fully his 
textual discoveries and to add exegetical and illustrative 
notes. The present work undoubtedly gives an excel- 
lent text constituted on principles clearly laid down and 
strictly maintained. 


HORN AND HOOF. 


‘* Nature and Sport in South Africa.” By H. A. Bryden. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


R. BRYDEN is a charming writer as he is a good 
sportsman. His latest work contains just the 
due admixture of sport and natural history to justify 
its title and to hold the reader. It covers a wide 
ground, and covers it thoroughly, and, in spite of 
occasional matters for criticism, the accounts of lowly 
wading fowl and wandering sand-grouse give evidence 
of as much care as the more pretentious notices of the 
greater antelopes that it has been the writer’s delight 
to chase. Or shall we not rather say his painful duty ? 
For it must be confessed that there breathes through- 
out these pages a contradictory spirit, the absurdity of 
which must, if we may judge by the prefatory apology, 
have weighed on the genial writer himself. All these 
mighty hunters return to us with the somewhat osten- 
tatious humiliation of the reformed rake. They have 
been largely responsible for the present dwindling of 
the creatures of nature; to their rifles must be attri- 
buted the extinction of the quagga, the gradual retire- 
ment of the mountain zebra, the driving further and 
further north of the mighty eland and elephant. Yet 
they one and all come back loud in their condemnation 
of the shocking waste of big-game hunting, eager 
to dissuade stay-at-home folks from any fancy to 
follow in their footsteps. They have had their day ; 
they have killed and slaughtered and wasted till their 
very souls revolt within them, and then they cry: 
‘* Hands off! Let us now turn a great tract of South 
Africa into a national park, so as to preserve what we 
have spared.” Let us not be misunderstood. We are 
in full sympathy with Mr. Rhodes’s projected sanctuary 
for many rare and beautiful antelopes. It is a grand 
scheme, and should meet with all support, both at 
home and abroad. But we cannot overlook the singular 
appropriateness of such Nimrods as Mr. Selous or Mr. 
Bryden preaching in their spare moments the doctrine, 
Live and let live! 

The debateable points in Mr. Bryden’s charming 
book are so few that we may fairly enumerate them. 
In discussing the persecution of Pallas’s sand-grouse 
on the occasion of its last remarkable irruption into 
these islands, it was somewhat misleading to omit men- 
tion of the special Act of Parliament passed, albeit too 
late, for its protection. We should hesitate to describe 


the dotterel under the head of a rare British visitor ; 
nor can we concur in the rarity of the crossbill, a bird 
that breeds somewhat regularly in many districts north 
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of the Tweed, and is by no means uncommon in certain 
of our more southern pine woods during the colder 
months of the year. We must take exception to 
Mr. Bryden’s inclusion of the rhinoceros, fiercest 
of living vegetarians, under the category beautiful and 
defenceless. Beautiful it certainly is not; and it is, 
especially when wounded, able to give a very good 
account of itself, even to a man well mounted and 
armed. And, lastly, it seems to us as if, like all 
repentant sinners, our author has allowed his enthu- 
siasm for the protection of the ‘‘ fauna and avi-fauna ” 
(why the continual distinction?) to run riot with his 
judgment, else wherefore his lament over the closing 
grave of the wildebeeste and mountain zebra? Both 
the gnus are vicious beyond all other antelopes ; they 
are continually trying to gore their keeper at the 
Regent’s Park Gardens—to the inmates of which, by 
the way, Mr. Bryden’s many allusions are not the least 
interesting part of this book—and one of them killed 
only a short while since a man in the employ of Mr. 
Rhodes. As for the tigrine horse, even Mr. Bryden 
admits to its having on one occasion bitten the ear off 
a man as he lay stunned on the earth. The wild 
creatures of earth are to the naturalist infinitely inte- 
resting, but an appeal to the average human being on 
the desirability of sharing the veldt with ear-eating 
wild horses and murderous caricatures, half bull, half 
antelope, wholly devil, is, even from so persuasive a 
pen, apt to lack sympathetic readers. 


SONGS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


‘* Bards of the Gael and Gall.” Done into English after 
the Metres and Modes of the Gael by George 
Sigerson, M.D. London: Fisher Unwin. 1897. 

“* Poems.” By J. B. Selkirk. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood. 1896. 

‘* Poems.” By Matthias Barr. 


R. SIGERSON set himself a formidable task when 
he attempted to shape into English not merely 
the buried literature of ancient Ireland, but the very 
forms and metres of the original. To the student so 
determined a scheme may add interest to the volume 
the translator has been able to produce; but to the 
modern ear, awake for mere charm of rendering, his 
verse often breaks down overweighted with its purpose. 
It is impossible for rhyme, with its stricter demands, to 
replace the involved interlinear assonance of Gaelic 
usage without becoming at times crabbed or far- 
fetched ; and thus it happens not seldom that, under 
Dr. Sigerson’s mode of treatment, there is less pathos 
or charm in the rendering than in the prose head-note 
of the incident with which it deals. 

This failure to bring to life in a new form a body of 
song, once expressive of the emotions of a race sus- 
ceptible in a very high degree to the poetic thrill, is 
pathetic. It is also instructive. Poetry so native, so 
racy of the soil, clings to the simplest imagery and 
words: its atmosphere can only be kept by sheer 
intimacy of touch, by absolute relation between word 
and emotion. It is the same with the poetry of Scot- 
land: if one attempts even so slight and partial a 
transition of form as the substitution of pure words 
for dialect, one discovers at once how rivetted to 
its actual vehicle is such poetry of simple elemental 
emotion. It is no depreciation of this class of poetry to 
assert that its essence cannot be reached apart from its 
identical form. It is rather an assertion of the embodi- 
ment in every language of a germ, at the very root of 
it, spreading through its growth, disappearing when it 
dies—the soul, that to the human eye vanishes when 
the body goes into dissolution. Thus Dr. Sigerson 
brings us rather to a séance of the literature he loves 
than to the literature itself: there is a constant impres- 
sion upon us of something beautiful which has failed to 
find form. At times, however, the translator has 
reached surprisingly near to success through his diffi- 
culties: this, taken from the early Christian period, 
seems as beautiful and tender as is possible :— 

Jesukin 
Lives my little cell within ; 
What were wealth of cleric high— 
All is lie but Jesukin. 
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Sons of Kings and kingly kin 
To my land may enter in ; 
Guest of none I hope to be 
Save of Thee, my Jesukin. 


Unto Heaven’s High King confest, 

Sing a chorus, maidens blest ! 

He is o’er us, though within 

Jesukin is on my breast!” 
But the reader will see, from this simpler specimen, what 
a task of fidelity Dr. Sigerson has set himself. Even 
as it stands the collection is of infinite interest, and we 
trust it will find many readers to say against all critics 
the verse from Oisin given in the preface to the 
volume :— 

‘* If thou, as I, but knew the tale 
It sings to all the Ancient Isle, 
Thy tears would rise, and thou would’st fail. 

To mind thy God a while.” 

Mr. Selkirk is excellent so long as his song sounds 
north of the Border. It is curious to find so much 
sincerity of expression and power of narrative in the 
verses that are locally coloured side by side with quite 
other work, feeble and artificial, where a more correct 
and literary form is attempted ; strange, too, that with 
so keen a perception of things as the writer must have 
had in order to produce the two ‘‘ Epistles to Tammus,” 


_he has not had perception enough to cut his book in half 


and keep one for private consumption only. Quotation 
hardly does justice to the sort of verse in which the 
author is at his best ; but from the ‘‘ Last Epistle to 
Tammus” we take the following :— 
** Ah, Tam! gie me a Border burn 

That canna rin without a turn, 

And wi’ its bonnie babble fills 

The glens amang oor native hills. 

I see’t this moment, plain as day, 

As it comes bickerin’ o’er the brae, 

Atween the clumps o’ purple heather, 

Glistenin’ in the summer weather, 

Syne divin’ in below the grun’, 

Where hidden from the sicht and sun 

It gibbers like a deed man’s ghost 

That clamours for the licht it’s lost, 

Till oot again the loupin’ limmer 

Comes dancin’ doon through shine and shimmer 

At headlong pace, till wi’ a jaw 

It jumps the rocky waterfa’ 

And cuts such cantrips in the air, 

The picture-pentin’ man’s despair.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Selkirk’s native pronunciation 
should work its way into his English pieces, and force 
him to rhyme “girl” with “laurel”; this may do in 
dialect, but not out of it. 

What we have said of Mr. Selkirk’s poems applies 
also to Mr. Barr’s: to the good in a minor degree, to 
the bad in a major. The prettiest verse we have found 
in the book is this :— 

‘* Crossin’ owre the stappin’ stanes, 
Singing to hersel’, sae sweet, 
While, like trouties, up an’ doun 

Cam’ and gaed her dimpled feet.” 
We have read all the poems of Scottish dialect, and 
have tried hard to read all the English ones. It is 
curious how the average Scot manages to localize his 
sense of poetry. 


FICTION. 


** Queen of the Jesters ; and her Strange Adventures in 
Old Paris.” By Max Pemberton. London: C. 
Arthur Pearson. 1897. 


“"; se Queen of the Jesters was a noble and very eccen- 

tric lady, named Corinne de Montessor, who esta- 
blished herself in the Rue St. Paul and patronized all 
the rogues and vagabonds of Paris during the reign of 
Louis XV. Mr. Pemberton has evolved eight short 
stories with her as dea ex machind. They are obviously 
modelled on the Stanley Weyman pattern, and would 
deserve some commendation if they clashed somewhat 
less with history and common-sense. Once divest our- 
selves of all care for probability, and we may take 
pleasure in the nightmare sensations which he affords 
us. ‘A Prison of Swords” is perhaps the most thrill- 
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ing of the stories. It depicts horrors in the oubdliettes of 
the Bastille with a wealth of imagination which would 
please apologists of the Revolution, and rises to its 
climax with considerable dramatic effect. ‘‘ The 
Liberty of the Little Red Man,” a vivid account of a 
highwayman’s escape, is in a lighter vein and shows us 
Mr. Pemberton at his best. The worst of historical 
romance is that one expects it to be founded upon fact, 
Mr. Pemberton’s is very bad history, but, on the whole, 
very passable romance. He would challenge less criti- 
cism if he were content to locate the children of his 
imagination in ‘‘ the kingdom of Once-upon-a-time.” 


‘*Seeing Him Through: a Racing Story.” By Nat 
Gould. London: George Routledge & Sons. 
1897. 

Mr. Gould has perhaps written about the world as he 
found it in Australia, but if so, it is a world which 
appears very queer to us. He tells us of a number of 
racing men, who yearn and struggle, with lumps in 
their throats, to make each other accept cheques for 


‘£10,000 ; he depicts a Derby with ten runners and the 


favourite at ten to one a few weeks before the race; he 
enlarges upon the qualms of conscience felt by a burly 
owner of racehorses when he has taken advantage of 
a permission to kiss a pretty girl on the forehead; and 
he represents a fashionable London lady wondering 
whether she may presume to invite a local actress to her 
house without risking a snub. The various races are 
vividly described, but the plot as a whole is a mere 
echo of every melodrama we ever saw. There are kid- 
napped heiresses, a sleek villain who finds convenient 
occasions to drop mysterious drugs into the heroine’s 
coffee, and a stagelike murder-trial, where the accused, 
though represented by counsel, is allowed to make a 
moving speech, which secures what Mr. Gould calls 
‘*a triumphal acquittal.” On the whole, despite some 
vulgarity and a simplicity which often borders on the 
grotesque, ‘‘ Seeing Him Through” is worth glancing 
through by those who have nothing better to do. 


‘Through Another Man’s Eyes.” By Eleanor Holmes. 
London: Jarrold. 1897. 


The title-page tells us that Mrs. or Miss Holmes had 
already written a large number of books, but her style 
and methods are still those of the very raw amateur. 
Weare irritated by finding two stories going on at the 
same time. The author darts to and fro between 
them, and we feel all the while that we have read and 
been bored by them both before. There are far too 
many characters, and none of them emerge from the 
common rut. There is the usual retiring clergyman 
who loves an heiress in secret, but ‘‘ the shadow of her 
gold was between them.” All the characters discuss 
their most private family affairs in the most confiding 
manner with every stranger they meet, and they all say 
** don’t” when they mean ‘“‘ doesn’t.” Here is a speci- 
men of the originality and philosophy of the book :—‘‘I 
think dogs know who are their true friends.” And this 
is a touch of romance which deserves to be im- 
mortalized for its bathos rather than its pathos :— 
Midnight in a garden; the heroine issues forth in 
long white garments, bearing a bright lamp in her 
hand; her lover asks her errand and learns that she 
has come out to slay snails and slugs. 


‘* When Passions Rule : a Romance.” By Frank Hart. 
London: Digby, Long. 1897. 

‘* Passions rule” this romance with a vengeace. The 
villain is a bold bad baronet who steals a will, which he 
is anxious to destroy, as it benefits the favoured lover 
of the girl he has sworn to make his own. Instead of 
investing in a box of matches, he takes endless trouble 
to hide the will in ‘‘ the haunted pit,” a disused shaft, 
where he has violent palpitations and thinks he sees 
the ghost of the testator. The hero calls him a 
‘*blackguard foul and dangerous,” whereupon he 
retorts that the hero is a ‘‘ country-bred youth.” The 
villain goes about with an ivory stiletto, which he 
means to plunge into the hero’s heart. After each wild 
tirade, he fills his glass with brandy and, ‘‘ overcome 
by its secret curse, falls asleep in his chair, where, 
snoring like a beast, he remains till morning.” Of 
course he drugs the heroine. ‘‘ Before her, with a 
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licentious leer, stood the Baronet.” All his efforts fail 
to coerce her into marriage; he carries her off to the 
nearest railway, is overtaken and tried in court, where 
a former wife turns up and accuses him of an attempt 
to poison her. He is duly sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude, and the hero, having become a clergy- 
man, ‘‘ takes to wife the woman he loves.” 


‘‘ The Career of Candida.” By George Paston. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1897. 

The ‘‘ Career of Candida” was decidedly an original 
one, and the conception of her character is clever 
and ingenious. Our introduction to the child is 
pleasantly humorous, when she stubbornly declines 
to go on praying because she has no immediate 
answer to her somewhat exacting petitions. She grows 
up like the masculine heroine of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
‘*Lady of Quality,” with boyish tastes and semi-boyish 
costume. After she had bloomed out at sixteen this 
peculiar young woman “‘ gets sick of being perpetually 
told that she is pretty.” Her easy-going and eccentric 
father indulges her in her whims and fancies, in over- 
confident reliance on her common sense. Original in 
all things, the strong-minded and able-bodied girl 
goes forth into the great world of London, where 
she gets a decent livelihood as a teacher of gymnastics 
and fencing. She drifts in her impulses without 
chart or compass, and makes as bad a business of 
matrimony as it is easy to conceive. Marriages are 
said to go by contraries, and Candida, chiefly out of 
compassion, bestows her muscular hand on one of the 
weakest and worst of men, morally and physically. 
City affairs are apparently in much favour with novelists 
at present, and certainly the excitements of the Stock 
Exchange seem to ‘‘catch on.” Candida’s husband 
plunges on worthless paper and in time bargains: his 
wife detects him in incomparable meannesses, and learns 
to her cost that he is an inveterate liar; moreover, he 
betrays her with her familiar friend. The inevitable 
separation follows, and she falls back on a platonic 
comradeship, which is approaching a disastrous and 
immoral dénouement when the creature of impulse is 
saved from guilt by a shock and surprise which bring 
revulsion of sentiment. Disillusioned of her ideals, she 
accepts a dreary existence with sobriety of purpose, 
and does penance for the freaks of the past as the slave 
of self-imposed duties. The practice of virtue brings 
its own reward. Her step is buoyant as before, be- 
cause the yoke lies upon her neck again. The spirited 
story is perhaps none the less piquant because Mr. 
Paston touches delicate subjects with almost feminine 
frankness. 


‘The Beetle” (Skeffington & Son), by Richard 
Marsh, gives us a new thing in ‘‘ creeps”’ in the way of 
an old man with a woman’s body, a chinless and hair- 
less face, and a knack of turning, when convenient, 
into a monstrous beetle, and walking up his acquaint- 
ances with gluey feet that stick at every step. These 
gifts do not make for popularity, and when a railway 
accident reduces him to ‘‘a deposit of some sort of 
viscid matter,” there is great relief among the few 
characters left alive and in their senses. With the 
assistance of his really admirable portrait in the fronti- 
spiece, the Beetle does occasionally succeed in making 
the flesh creep. More often he misses fire. The 
author has neither Poe’s command of terror nor Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s of plausibility. One feels the thing to 
be egregious at every step. Nevertheless, it is good 
reading, so far as it goes. 

‘*The Gods Arrive” (Heinemann), by Annie Holds- 
worth, can hardly be ranked with ‘‘ Joanna Traill” or 
‘The Years that the Locust hath Eaten,” but is above 
the general run of novels for all that. Franklin isa 
little of a ‘‘ woman’s man,” and Katherine, the would- 
be labour-leader, is perhaps also a little of a ‘‘ woman’s 
woman,” and hardly likely to fascinate the general 
reader. Peggy, the horse-breaker, is good; but the 
cream of the book is old Martha, the one absolutely new 
and delightful character in it. She reminds one now of 
Juliet’s nurse, now of Richard Feverel’s ‘‘ Mrs. Berry” ; 
but beyond a touch or two of these, she is a creation to 
herself, and the author may be proud of her. 

Since “A Village Tragedy,” we have read nothing 
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more pathetic in its way than ‘‘ Maime of the Corner’ 
(Harper & Brothers), by M. E. Francis. It could 
hardly be prettier, more charming or more touching 
than it is. Mrs. Blundell is past-mistress of this specia 
style of writing. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


[_COKING back upon the literary activity of the 
last two months, one marvels at the fact that so 
little of it remains in the memory. Of the making and 
publishing of books there has been no end; but, if we 
except the Life of the late Laureate and the epoch- 
marking birth of the Caine epic, the general output has 
been characterized by a level, solid, middle-class ex- 
cellence. 

The coming week will probably see the production 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews of the late Roden Noel’s 
‘*Selected Poems.” The volume has been edited by 
Mr. Percy Adleshaw, with the assistance of the poet’s 
sister, Lady Victoria Buxton. 

The conversion from Atheism to the blessings of 
Christianity is the venerable theme of Mrs. Alice M. 
Dale’s new novel, ‘‘ Marcus Warwick,” which Messrs. 
Kegan Paul are producing next week. The author 
hails from South Australia. 


Several important book sales will be held at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s rooms next week. On Monday they will 
bring to the hammer a selection from the library of the 
late Hon. Percy Ashburnham, among which are some 
rare editions of King James’s Bible, containing the 
original errors, a very scarce edition of Skelton’s trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Don Quixote” and a black-letter ‘‘ Book of 
Christian Prayers,” 1578, containing fine woodcut 
borders after Holbein and Direr. On Thursday will 
be dispersed an amateur’s collection of classical works 
in magnificent bindings, the specimens forwarded 
certainly being a revelation ; and on Friday and Satur- 
day, a portion of the books and manuscripts collected 
by the late G. T. Robinson. Conspicuous among these 
are some first editions of Mr. Ruskin’s works, a 
‘* Devoute Treatyse in English called the Pilgrymage 
of Perfeccion” by Wynkyn de Worde, 1531, with 
coloured woodcuts, and a copy of the only edition 
known of the ‘‘ Tresplaisante et Recreative Hystoire du 
Trespreulx et Vaillant Chevallier Perceval le galloys 
Jadis Chevallier de la Table ronde,” Paris, 1530. 


The Cambridge Press has now ready Professor Jebb’s 
edition of the seven plays of Sophocles, to which the 
editor has furnished an introduction. 

A work of utility to tourists and amateur archzo- 
logists is about to be published by Messrs. Gay & 
Bird in ‘‘The Progress of Art in English Church 
Architecture.” The author is Mr. T. S. Robertson. 


The second volume of Dr. J. Punnett Peters’s 
‘‘Nippur; or, Explorations and Adventures on the 
Euphrates,” is shortly to be issued by Messrs. Putnam’s 
Sons, who have also in the press some New England 
sketches by Anna Fuller, entitled ‘‘ Pratt Portraits.” 


Mr. William Nicholson’s drawings for his ‘‘ Almanac 
of Twelve Sports for 1898” is to have additional value 
given to it by verses written by Mr. Kipling. It is 
promised this month by Mr. Heinemann. 


The old order changeth. It seems that the new 
arbiter of a book’s destiny is the Pulpit, not the Press. 
The merits of ‘‘ The Christian ” and ‘‘ Liza of Lambeth ” 
have been publicly discussed by eminent divines, conse- 
quently their sales grow ever larger. Truly, advertise- 
ment makes strange bedfellows. 

The third week of this month has been fixed by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black for the publication of ‘‘ The 
Story of Mr. Gladstone’s Life,” by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Their other forthcoming works include ‘Cairo of To- 
day,” by Mr. C. Godfrey Leland, and ‘‘ North America,” 
by Mr. L. W. Lyde, in their School Geography series. 


Reproductions of Mr. John Fulleylove’s classical 
paintings in Greece are being published in an expensive 
volume by Messrs. Dent, with the title ‘‘ Pictures and 
Studies of Greek Landscape and Architecture.” The 
accompanying text is supplied by Mr. H. W. Nevinson. 
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Among Messrs. Longman’s early productions will be 
found Mr. Herbert Vivian’s appreciation of ‘‘ Servia, 
the Poor Man’s Paradise.” 


Mr. George Allen’s tasteful contributions to Christ- 
mas gift-books comprise Professor Attwell’s selection 
of ‘‘ Pansies from French Gardens,” and Miss Geraldine 
Mockler’s ‘‘ Spring Fairies and Sea Fairies,” fully 
illustrated by Miss Nelly Benson, who has also supplied 
the twelve full-page pictures to a ‘‘ Calendar for 1898.” 


** The Highlands in 1749” is the title of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s new book which Messrs. Blackwood are pub- 
lishing. The same publishers are also about to issue 
Mr. Blackmore’s romance, ‘‘ Dariel.” 


Messrs. Methuen are adding to their ‘‘ Leaders of 
Religion” Dr. Jessopp’s ‘‘ Life of John Donne.” 


The ubiquitous wheel is again to the front in Mr. 
Charles Edwardes’s travel volume, ‘‘In Jutland with a 
Cycle,” which Messrs. Chapman & Hall are bringing 
out. 


Several volumes of poetry figure among Messrs. 
Constable’s autumn productions, chief among them 
being Mrs. E. Nesbit’s ‘‘Songs of Love and Empire,” 
C. M. Gemmer’s “ Fidelis ; and other Poems,” and ‘‘A 
Tale of Boccaccio; and other Poems,” by Mr. Arthur 
Coles Armstrong. A work of historical interest should 
be Mr. J. Nisbet Bain’s ‘‘ Pupils of Peter the Great.” 


In a week or two Messrs. Chatto & Windus promise 
us Mark Twain’s fresh working of an old vein, in 
** More Tramps Abroad.” 


It would be interesting to have a census of the grey 
ladies in fiction. The number is to be increased by 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson’s ‘‘ Woman in Grey,” which 
Messrs. Routledge have in hand. Sensation and 
mystery are the chief ingredients. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The French Revolution: a History.” By Thomas Carlyle. 
3 vols. “The Temple Classics.” London: Dent. 1897. 


ESSRS. DENT have done weli to add Carlyle’s great prose 

epic to their “ Temple Classics,” but we think that in this 

icular instalment there are two somewhat serious defects. 

n the first place, the paper is much too thin, thin even to 

transparency, the type of the succeeding page being embar- 

rassingly discernible through that of the page which precedes. 

In the second place, it was in our opinion a great mistake to 

relegate Carlyle’s notes and references from their natural posi- 

tion at the foot of the pages to the end of the volume. The 

editor’s notes are so meagre and useless that they could well 

have been dispensed with, but the brief marginal analysis and 
the biographical index are useful additions. 


“Notes on Political Economy from the Colonial Point of 
= By a New Zealand Colonist. London: Macmillan. 
1897. 

The special “colonial point of view” of the “ New Zealand 
Colonist,” as developed in these eight rather slightly connected 
essays, is semi-Socialistic; he attacks, at any rate, the old 
Individualistic position of the man versus the State, and con- 
tends that the immediately pressing need of Political Economy 
is the investigation, no longer of the conditions that control the 
creation of wealth, but of the laws that govern its partition. 
We observe, however, that the writer’s Socialism is economical 
rather than political or ethical ; drink-prohibition, for instance, 
is, in his eyes, merely an “arbitrary and inquisitorial” piece of 
legislation. A good deal of the book will prove rather elementary 
reading to serious students of economics—the chapters, for 
instance, dealing with joint-stock companies and the distinction 
between capital and credit ; whilst, on the other hand, the work 
is far too discursive and unsystematic to prove of any particular 
value to novices in the science. Its principal value remains, 
accordingly, in its presentation of points of view which are really 
and distinctively Colonial—in its spirited defence, for example, 
of the principles of Protection, and in its statement of the 
growth of a national sentiment in the Colonies and of their 
relation to the Mother-country. These are topics which cannot 
fail to interest us at the present moment. It is to be assumed, 
however, that “A New Zealand Colonist” is qualified to speak 
only on behalf of New Zealand, and even his enthusiastic 
advocacy of the pet Colonial heresy of Protection needs 
considerable qualification in the light of recent Canadian 
proposals. 

“The Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year-Book, 1897.” 
By John Leighton, F.S.A. London: A.& C. Black. 1897. 


“Flaming June,” “ The North-West Passage,” “ The 
Venus de Milo,” “ Trilby,” and “Sir Gawaine, shy Penance,” 
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are doubtless in their respective ways most admirable works 
of art, but they have no relation to book-plates or to 
heraldry, and we fail to see the reason of their introduction in 
the “Book-Plate Annual and Armorial Year-Book.” We fail 
even to see the appropriateness of the portraits and biographical 
memoirs of Lord Leighton, Millais and Du Maurier. As a 
heraldic work the book is pure drivel. But let us look at it from 
the standpoint of its title. A reproduction of Millais’s own book- 
plate is given. It shows six quarterings, none of which will 
stand investigation; and an impalement for her ladyship 
equally lacking authority. Another illustration is given of the 
arms of Sir John Millais, and in these the crest and shield are 
correctly given : but the author goes out of his way to say that 
these are “no modern grant, but a record of the past.” As a 
matter of fact the arms of Millais were granted in 1885. The 
chief prominence is, however, given to three fantastic achieve- 
ments for Lord Leighton, Millais and Du Maurier, which Mr. 
Leighton boasts that he invented himself. Speaking of Lord 
Leighton’s shield (from which, by the way, the mark of his 
Baronetcy is omitted), our author says, “ We have wyverns and 
fesses of the Salopian Leightons differently disposed... . 
the supporters being horses of helicon—a gzft on our part to 
complete a worthy blazon.” There is no fesse at all on the 
shield of either Lord Leighton or of the Shropshire family of 
that name, and Lord Leighton died before any grant of sup- 
porters had been issued to him. We are aware Lord Leighton 
deluded himself into the idea that he was of Salopian ancestry, 
and descended from the ancient family of Leighton of Leighton 
and Wattlesborough (now represented in the male line by Sir 
Bryan Leighton, Bart. of Loton), and chose the title of Baron 
Leighton of Stretton in the county of Salop. Lord Leighton 
owned no yard of land in Shropshire, and there is no evidence 
to justify the alleged descent. Some enterprising news agency 
even sent a paragraph round the papers at the time of Lord 
Leighton’s funeral that the late Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., 
“cousin of the deceased,” would attend as chief mourner. Now 
who started that pretty little fairytale? The “ thing” Mr. John 
Leighton palms off as the “ achievement of George Du Maurier” 
we think must surely have escaped from “ Punch.” A painter’s 
palette for a shield, seven blobs of paint for charges, a wreath 
of immortelles for a collar of knighthood. A medizval helmet 
and mantling supports a cheeky chubby cherub for a crest. 
And what, think ye, for supporters? Venus de Milo sitting 
down! and Trilby standing up! spurning the winged dragon 
Svengali. Poor Du Maurier! poor Trilby! A reproduction of 
Lord Pirbright’s book-plate shows impaled the old bogus and 
discarded coat of Faudel-Phillips. On the cover is Mr. John 
Leighton’s own “so-called” coat-of-arms. The arms ate really 
those entered in Lyon Register in the seventeenth century by 
Robert Lyghton, Colonel in the service of the King of Sweden. 
He is not an ancestor of Mr. John Leighton, and the latter, as 
far as we can ascertain, has no right to these or to any arms. 
Mr. Leighton, we are aware, sfa/es (we should be glad of a 
little evidence) that these arms have been “used by his family 
for generations.” The funny point is that for years Mr. Leighton 
used simultaneously two book-plates, the one showing the crest 
and motto of the Shropshire Leighton family, and the other 
the crest and motto of the Scottish Lyghton family, evidently 
halting between two opinions. Cannot he come to a decision? 


“ The Stapeltons of Yorkshire.” By H. E. Chetwynd-Stapylton. 
London: Longmans. 1897. 


To his previous work, ‘The Chetwynds of Ingestre,” Mr. 
Chetwynd-Stapylton now issues a companion, “ The Stapel- 
tons of Yorkshire,” and of this there can be but one ver- 
dict—to wit, an admirable 1ecord of a worthy family. Had 
they been less worthy it is probable the book would have been 
less modest, but Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton can afford to let the 
simple truth tell its own tale of the lives of his ancestors and 
their place in the history of this realm. As an example of a 
family history we should like to commend it to all those who 
have issued such volumes that the majority may blush by the 
comparison, and to all those who have such work in contem- 
plation that they may profit by the example. The primary and 
essential excellence of the book lies in the following particular, 
that whilst the book is written in a continuous narrative—and a 
most interesting narrative it is, by the way—-not one single fact 
does the author put forward without the evidence or authority 
by virtue of which he makes it. That some of his “ authori- 
ties” are works of less real value than his own is his mis- 
fortune. On the cover is the achievement of the Barons 
Beaumont, presently, in point of position, head of the Staple- 
ton family. The two talbots, as in the printed Peerage 
books, figure as supporters. The Stapleton family have used 
them on and off since 1463, but no authority exists for their 
usage, and they are only claimed “ by right of usage” by the 
Stapleton family. As commoners they have no right to bear 
them. As an appanage of the Barony of Beaumont they do 
not and never have existed. [he Barons Beaumont are not 
male descendants of the Stapletons, though they bear the name, 
and the barony did not vest in any one bearing the name of 
Stapleton until 1840. So that it is a most decidedly ridiculous 
assumption for the Barons Beaumont to impound these two 
talbots to their use. Probably the present infant Baroness is 
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much more concerned with her rattle and dolls than with her 
supporters ; but there are others bearing the name and title 
who might well be expected to attend to this and see that their 
improper use is dropped. Now that we have pointed the 
matter out, perhaps the Editors of “ Burke” and “ Debrett” 
will remove these dogs of chase from their pages. 


“Records and Record Searching.” By Walter Rye. London: 
George Allen. 1597. 

It is so seldom that one can thoroughly commend a genea- 
logical book that we are glad to draw attention to “ Records 
and Record Searching,” a second edition of which is just 

ublished. It very clearly sets forth the various sources of 
information open to the genealogist and points out the class of 
information likely to be obtained in each case, and at the same 
time shows the simplest way to set about obtaining the desired 
information. But we are at the moment in ignorance of 
Papworth’s “ Ordinary of Bristol (s‘c) Armorials,” and we demur 
to Mr. Rye’s statement that it is well-established law that a 
man may change his surname of his “mere motion.” The 
proof of this we have been hunting for for years, and our re- 
search distinctly points to the contrary. In reciting the Record 
Office Regulations Mr. Rye’s footnote shows evidence of his 
own little worries there: “If any two searchers want to carry 
on an animated conversation in high voices on literary or do- 
mestic subjects they would find the corridor admirably adapted 
for that purpose. The gentleman who reads records to himself 
in a loud voice with chuckling accompaniments expressive of 
high delight or disgust might be cautioned,” &c. 


“The Secret Cabinet of History.” By Doctor Cabanes. Paris: 
Carrington. 1897. 

This book, published in Paris and excellently translated by 
Mr. Costello, is one of the most interesting curiosities for the 
collector of strange books that has appeared of late years. 
The interest is purely medicinal, and ought to produce the 
most lively emotions among medical men. The several essays 
of which it is composed are simply accounts, compiled from 
secret letters and records, of the loathsome diseases of the 
French kings, and detailed narrations of their wives’ accouche- 
ments. To the lay mind the book is interesting, because it is 
so obviously genuine and because it shows with singular and 
cynical clearness how a pain in the stomach may alter the 
destinies of a kingdom. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


N the “Nineteenth Century” for November most people 
will turn at once to the last article, one in which Mr. John 
Morley continues the excursion into early Italian politics, 
begun by his Romanes lecture on “ Machiavelli.” He treats 
this time of Guicciardini, the friend and contemporary of 
Machiavelli, whom as historian and man of affairs many 
people, including Cavour, Bolingbroke and Thiers, have thought 
superior to the author of “The Prince.” It is clear that he was 
considerably less scrupulous in his dealings, and that self- 
interest instead of patriotism was his mainspring of action. It 
is not, however, so much what Mr. Morley has to tell us about 
Guicciardini that is interesting as what he tells us between the 
lines about himself. Mr. Morley has never been at his ease in 
the world of politics. In a dull, plodding sort of way, but 
through no genius for statesmanship, he has been occasionally 
useful, yet from time to time when he returns to his books his 
disenchantment with the whole business of politics becomes 
apparent. Guicciardini wrote a book of maxims in his later 
_ when he had lost all credit and power. In one place 
quotes with approval Messer Antonio of Venafro’s saying— 
Place seven or eight clever men together, and they become so 
many fools. Mr. Morley seems almost inclined to approve 
also, and quotes Voltaire’s spiteful way of putting it, “ Quand 
les hommes s’attroupent, leurs oreilles s’allongent,” but 
eventually falls back on his admired Burke, who said, “ Man 
is a most unwise and a most wise being. The individual 
is foolish. The multitude for the moment is foolish, when they 
act without deliberation ; but the species is wise, and when 
time is given to it as a species it almost always acts right.” 
To these exiguous dimensions it would seem Mr. Morley’s 
faith in democracy has been reduced. In one place, quoting 
with approbation Selden’s “Aye or No never answered any 
question,” he seems almost on the verge of Pyrrhonism, the 
most dangerous possible state of mind for a politician. The 
article which has the first place in the magazine, that by Signor 
Crispi on “The Dual and Triple Alliance,” certainly does not 
deserve it for its contents, and one would have thought that the 
name of so utterly discredited a statesman was now of no value. 
Of course he praises the Triple Alliance and attacks the Dual 
Alliance, which he maintains will certainly bring on war. The 
man who ruined Italy for the sake of the Triple Alliance could 
do no less. Sir Robert Giffen attacks the bimetallists again, his 
conclusion being that it really does not matter whether a 
country has a gold standard or a silver standard, provided only 
that it has a single standard and sticks to it. Sir Joshua 
Fitch expostulates yet again on the religious question in 
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schcols, and warns the Church party that they will alone be to 
blame if the present compromise is replaced bya purely secular 
system. The more important question of technical education 
and its encroachments on University education is vigorously 
treated by Professor Mahaffy, in a reprint of his address 
at the Mason College, Birmingham, last September. 
He inveighs strongly against the sham Arts course by 
means of which medical and engineering students at Oxford 
and Cambridge are enabled to take their degree, and he 
describes University Extension as the administration of 
homceopathic or sugared doses of university culture by popular 
lecturers. ‘ Ouida” alternately pats Mr. Marion Crawford on 
the back and criticises him severely for his Italian novels, and 
Mrs. Hogg describes graphically the dreadful conditions under 
which the fur-pullers of South London do their work. Of Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s ‘‘ Some First Impressions” there is nothing to 
be said except that they are superficial observations during a 
month’s cruise in the Baltic in a “ co-operative yacht.” Has he, 
too, joined the noble army of tourist agents’ peripatetic lecturers ? 
We thought everyone knew, except the present Earl Nelson, 
that Nelson himself was the son of a poor country parson, and 
had a milliner for sister, a country grocer for brother, and a 
shoemaker for uncle, but Mr. W. Laird Clowes writes all this 
down as if it were a new discovery of hisown. Major Lugard 
writes with authority on the liquor traffic in West Africa, Sir 
John Lubbock scrappily about the taxation of Ireland, and there 
is an unimportant story of a German schoolboy, by Mrs. Blyth. 
Prince Kropotkin’s articles on “ Recent Science” are always 
excellent, and this month in his description of the present state 
of our knowledge with regard to the formation of mountains 
and agricultural bacteriology he shows again the industry and 
understanding with which he keeps abreast of progress in every 
department of science. 

The “Contemporary Review” also has its article on the 
Dual Alliance, but Dr. E. J. Dillon writes with much more 
knowledge and insight than Signor Crispi, although the 
latter has been a Prime Minister. Dr. Dillon points out 
that the Triple Alliance is practically defunct. It is “a 
political capital, the value of which cannot possibly be 
realised” in view of the crippled condition of Italy, the 
internal dissensions in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and also, 
it is to be added, the growing strength of the Opposition in 
Germany. But if the Triple Alliance was nothing but an 
armed Peace Society, the Dual Alliance is no less so, with 
the important difference that the hegemony of Europe is 
now with France and Russia instead of with Germany. The 
most important part of Mr. Dillon’s article is, however, his 
review of the question, How is Great Britain likely to be 
affected by this complete shift in the balance of power in 
Europe? Every Continental statesman with whom he has 
talked on the subject declared, he says, that England has come 
to be viewed with undisguised mistrust even by those politicians 
who admire her, not on account of the tendency of British 
policy, but because, as they think, it has none. This is the 
natural result of a weak policy, and it is to be admitted that of 
late years the English Foreign Office has shown undeniable 
signs of weakness. Dr. Dillon reviews the position of affairs in 
China, in Siam, in Annam, in Tunis, in West Africa, not to 
speak of the muddle in Eastern Europe, and comes to the con- 
clusion that, though the one negative proposition amongst the 
Continental Powers is the paramount necessity of avoiding 
hostilities amongst themselves, they are cordially agreed upon 
the plan of combining diplomatically against England. A 
vigorous British foreign policy is the only effective answer to 
this, and Dr. Dillon suggests as its heads a serious bid for the 
friendship of Russia, a steady increase of the Navy, a new com- 
mercial policy, based on a retaliatory tariff system, and if pos- 
sible an inter-British Customs Union. On most points we agree 
with him; but, like him, we are not very hopeful that this 
vigorous foreign policy will be soon established. The remaining 
articles in the November number are of medium interest. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s last work—her history of the House of Blackwood— 
is a very interesting book ; but it seems scarcely fair to its 
—— that it should have been so thoroughly gutted as it 

as been in a number of places by reviewers, and as it is here 
again by A. M. Stoddart. Interest in the religious question, 
in spite of the imminent School Board elections, is languid, 
and only a vigorous partisan will be tempted to read through 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s heavy article on the subject. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie addresses himself to the question, Does America hate 
England? and argues on the blood-is-thicker-than-water basis 
that she does not. Actions speak louder than Mr. Carnegie’s 
words, it may be retorted, and it is noticeable that he makes a 
violent attack upon Canada in his article in order to defend 
the action of the United States over the Behring Sea question. 
In characteristic American fashion he exclaims in another 
place that the United States will fight any nation—even Great 
Britain—in defence of peaceful arbitration. Americans have 
been very energetic lately in making broad their phylacteries. 
Vernon Lee and C, Anstruther Thompson continue their 
speculations about the origin of the artistic sense, with which 
our contributor D. S. M. has already dealt. Miss Agnes Grace 
Weld, a niece of Tennyson’s, contributes an independent 
view of her uncle’s personality, which has not been submitted 
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to any of the poet’s relations before publication ; but she 
adds nothing to our knowledge of his character. The trade of 
the British Colonies is reviewed at length by Mr. Mulhall on 
the data supplied by Mr. Chamberlain’s recent Blue Book. 
He unsuccessfully attempts to minimize the one significant 
fact which the Blue Book teaches—namely, that the trade of the 
Colonies with Great Britain has increased only 2 pe cent. 
during the last ten years, whilst their trade with foreign 
countries has increased 30 per cent. Sir Edmund Verney 
increases our distrust of milk as a beverage by an article on 
its bacterial inhabitants. The interesting part of his article is 
a description of the culture of those bacteria which are con- 
cerned in the conversion of cream into butter. A Danish 
chemist has succeeded in isolating certain bacteria which give 
to butter a delicate pleasant aroma, and pure cultures of these 
bacteria are already largely used in Germany, Scandinavia, and 
America for the purpose of properly ripening cream. Mrs. 
Caillard addresses herself to the old question of God and 
Nature, but says nothing which has not been said better 
before by others, and Mr. Arnold White deals with the Jewish 

uestion and more especially with the condition of the Russian 
om, whose distressful condition he describes at first hand. 
He admits, however, that he does not quite see how the Russian 
Government could act otherwise towards them than it does, 
save at the risk of having the Russian Empire submerged by 
Jewish prolificacy and its people impoverished by Jewish 
usury. Mr. Grenfell in an article on Bimetallism and the Bank 
replies to an attack upon him in the last number of the 
Review, and the Right Hon. James Bryce contributes an 
article on the New York mayoralty election, the conclusion of 
which is that, even though Tammany wins, as it has won, the 
best men in both political parties are feeling more clearly than 
they have ever felt before the necessity of destroying a sordid 
at corrupt administration, and are throwing themselves into 
the work with real zeal. 

There is an excellent sketch of German home politics in the 
“Edinburgh Review,” full, clear, sympathetic. The various 
a (ten in all, to say nothing of the unattached Wz/de) are 

istinguished with their aims, and the writer bestows especial 
notice upon the Prussian agrarian party, the landed gentry who 
have done so much for Prussia in the past, and still supply 
officers and bureaucrats, a section who have been wronged, 
unavoidably perhaps, but still wronged, and embittered by the 
march of events, the growth of trade and riches in the towns 
and manufacturing districts. The Emperor is treated with a fair- 
ness which may be commended to the imitation of Englishmen 
—those, at any rate, who have no special knowledge of the 
difficulties that beset his path. The review of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s latest contribution to contemporary history con- 
tains some good points. The House of Commons is becoming 
more and more the servant of the Executive, rather than a 
miniature representation of the nation engaged in independent 
discussion and debate. There is a sketch of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, who meant too well by his art to become a succes- 
ful painter, and some notes—“ The Plain of Thebes ”—on the 
fascinating subject of Pharaohs and tombs. Of course it was 
necessary that there should be an article on the Tennyson 
Biography ; necessity, in this case, has failed to bring forth any- 
thing that could be dignified by the name of invention. 

The “Church Quarterly” remains always one of the most 
satisfactory of periodicals; the combination of scholarship 
with a tenacious unity of tone has a rare attractiveness. For 
once in a way it is literally true that the number of good things 
makes choice a difficult matter. The sketch of Cyprian, after 
Archbishop Benson, the notes on the Bishops of Lincoln, the 
review of St. Augustine’s Mission, are all excellent pieces of 
work, and so is the account of Dr. Samuel Butler, the great 
headmaster of Shrewsbury, though the writer of the article falls 
foul of the biographer, Butler's grandson, who has made such 
entertaining discoveries about the woman who wrote the 
“ Odyssey.”’ Another contributor passes in review the attitudes 
of the earliest missionaries towards heathen religions. 

The “Law Quarterly” contains a comparison between 
English and German divorce law. Mr. Hirschfeld points out 
that in Germany there is no such thing as judicial separation, 
and that the sexes are on an equal footing ; at the same time 
the relative grounds of divorce are set forth too vaguely : what 
is “a grave violation of the matrimonial duties” ? what is “ dis- 
honourable conduct”? Mr. Courtney Kenny contributes an 
account of a puzzling case that stands second only to the Tich- 
borne trial in the contemporary interest it aroused—the alleged 
abduction of Elizabeth Canning. Lord Campbell called it 
“one of the most extraordinary cases of popular delusion on 
record.” Fielding was concerned as a magistrate in taking 
evidence and believed in the girl; Voltaire, on the contrary, 
declared she was a humbug. 

Among other articles the “ Jewish Quarterly” contains an 
account of the Jewish reform movement in the United States. 

Mr. J. Holland Rose has an exciting history of the “ Un- 
stamped Press,” 1815-1836, in the “ Historical Review.” Mr. 
J. W. Headlam contributes an appreciation of that most burn- 
ing and patriotic historian, the Jate Heinrich von Treitschke ; 
and Mr. J. R. Tanner continues his detailed paper on naval 
administration in the days of Pepys. 
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The most notable piece in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” is Mr, 
Conrad’s story of an island chieftain, “ Karain.” In the matter 
of fiction “ Maga” has plunged deeply into the historical 
romance. Mr. Neil Munro starts his “ Tale of a Poor Gentle- 
man, and the Little Wars of Lorne,’ and Mr. Bernard Capes 
his “ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette during the Reign 
of Terror.” 

In his article on Population in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” for mid-October M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu sets out 
to prove that, after a certain degree of comfort is reached, the 
growth of the democratic sentiment tends to restrict the 
increase of population. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 508.) 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A Printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Ki0sQUE VERMIMES, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI LipRary, Nice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THR 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— Managing Director, 
ARTHUR Cottins. Every Evening at 7.30, and Morning Performance every 
Saturday at 1.30. ‘* The White Heather.” For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.45. 


ME: SCHULZ-CURTIUS’ WAGNER CONCERTS. 
Seventh Series. 
QUEEN’S HALL, Autumn, 1897. 
First Concert, Tuesday, November 9, at Eight (for 8.15). 
Conductor —Herr FELIX MOTTL. 

Overture, ‘‘ Rosamunde” (Schubert). Songs (a), ‘‘ Henrik Vergeland” (Grieg) ; 
(b) ‘* Schmerzen” ; and (c) “ Attente” (Wagner)—Miss Marie Brema. S phon 
in B minor, No. 6 (Pathétique) (Tschaikowsky). Overture, ‘* Hans Helling 

alkiirenritt (Wagner). Closing Scene and ‘‘ Feuerzauber” from _‘“‘ Die, Walkiire” 
(Wagner), Briinnhilde—Miss Marie Brema, Wotan—Herr A. Van Rooy. 

Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d., at the Box Office, 
Queen’s Hall ; Chappell ; Tree ; usual Agents ; or Mr. Schulz-Curtius, 18 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Piccadilly, W. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen's Hall Orchestra o go Performers. 
Organist, Mr. PERCY PITT. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 2s., 1s., and 6d. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The spcen's Hall Choral Society. 

SAMSON AND DELILAH -SAINT-SAENS, To-day at 3. 
Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s., of usual Agents and Robert Newman's 
Box Office, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


‘T YPE-WRITIN G WORK of every description done with 

accuracy and dispatch. Authors’ MSS., Technical and al Copying, Index- 

ing, Specifications, Translating, Addressing, &c. & J. 
TZ, 435 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


HOME EDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—A LADY 
is to bring up, and thoroughly educate, Two or Three GIRLS 
between ages 6 and 16, or delicate BOYS under 12 years. Children from India, 
ica, or Colonies ferred. References requi as well as given.—For terms, 
apply rs. HorsForp, Villa Beaulieu, Lausanne, Switzerland ; or Messrs. HOLMES, 
RE, and WaTSON, Solicitors, Bristol, England. 
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ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the haj life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address ‘* H. M..” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.—School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 

South, overlooks Sea. Private field for Games. Fees, 60-80-100 guineas.—Mrs, 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


GARIN, 
Proprietors—MM. EUGENE, 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 


Service A La CarTE. 
PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages: of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” —Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


From the Savoy. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from ras. Suites of 
Apartments, ——— of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


SAYWOY RESTAURANT, 
With large terrace, is the finest in —— The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 
Managers RITZ app, de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Extract FRoM A LECTURE ON “‘ Foops AND THEIR VALUES,” By Dr. ANDREW 
Witson, F.R.S.E., &c.—‘‘ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food ; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, and 
he who runs may read the obvious moral of the story.” 


ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS Post FREE, 


&f G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H I SKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


FULL PROSPECTUSES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 ros. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE in ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Formal Garden in England.” 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and go Plates 
from Photographs and old Prints and Drawings. 

‘Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes........ Mr. Blomfield writes 
well and with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task, spread 
over a wide field, with good judgment and an educated taste."—5 tandard. 

‘* Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly contribution to the 
literature of English architecture which we remember for many years.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS : His Art, His Writings, 


and His Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. With 
60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 

** This is, as it ought to be, a beautiful book. It is printed in a simple and beau- 
tiful type, and illustrated by plates of Morris's designs or finished results in nearly 
all the arts of which he was a master. _ It contains a reproduction of a good photo- 
graph, and a complete list of everything that Morris wrote........ It is a book 
which for its substance should be read by every true workman, that is to say by 
every one who is so fortunate as to be able to feel any genuine pleasure or enthu- 
siasm in his work.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH : His Life and 


Works. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 


Large post 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. Illustrated with 25 Coillotype 
Reproductions of Portraits of celebrated Actresses in the various 
characters, and Photogravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth, by John Sargent, R.A. 
*€ Altogether, a work which the lover of ‘ the Bard’ will hasten to place upon his 
shelves.” —Globe. 
‘* Tt makes a charming volume, and a pictorial record as well.” —Daily Telegraph. 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by 
Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** For the drawings we have nothing but praise.” — Globe. 
‘* Elegantly printed and bound, this edition of Keats is altogether a most desir- 
able book.” —Daily Mail. 
‘* Such an edition cf Keats as this will be a joy for ever.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Some 


Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY. With 71 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals 
at the National Portrait Gallery and elsewhere. os. 6d. net. 
** A very conscientious, comprehensive, and valuable book is Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s 
* Historical Portraits.’ His handsome volume is, moreover, richly illustrated with 
many interesting portraits, excellently reproduced, which no one can fail to appre- 
ciate. As a contribution towards a study of what is undoubtedly an important 
branch of our national history Mr. Wheatley’s painstaking and intelligent work is 
worthy of all commendation.” —Padl/ Mall Gazette. 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the time of 
Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Handbook 
for Collectors. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ John 
Russell, R.A.,” ‘‘ Richard Cosway, R.A.,” &c. With 194 Illustra- 
tions. 12s, 6d. net. 


The Ex-Libris Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DECORATIVE HERALDRY. By G. W. Eve. 


With 188 Illustrations, including 4 in Colour and 1 Copperplate, 
Imperial 16mo. tos. 6d, net. 


ANCIENT ROME and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


An Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City and the Campagna, 
for the use of Travellers. By ROBERT BURN, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Rome and the Campagna.” 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 7s. 6d. Also Pocket 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 


New Volumes of Bohn’s Libraries. 
VOL. Il. OF SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. 


THE JOURNAL to STELLA. Edited by 


F. RYLAND, M.A. With a Facsimile Letter and 2 Portraits of . 


Stella. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, 


Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. With a Biographical 
Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFourR, M.P. vols. 5S. 
each. [ Vol. 1. ready, 


London ; GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


New Volume of “The Masters of Medicine” Series. 


Edited by ERNEST HART, D.C.L., Editor of ‘‘ The British Medical Journal.” 
Each with Photogravure Frontispiece, large crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


WILLIAM HARVEY. By D'Arcy Power. 


(Ready Nov. 8. 


Volume I. recently issued. 
JOHN HUNTER. By Sreruen Pacer. With 


Intrcduction by Sir James Pacer. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

“ Tt is peculiarly fitting that Mr. Paget should have been intrusted with the pre- 
paration of a Life of Hunter, and the introduction by Sir James Paget adds to the 
value of a really valuable work. The book teems with good stories, yet Mr. Paget 
has ed his task with zeal tempered with judgment.”—Literature. 


Ready Nov. 8. 
LIVES of GREAT ITALIANS. By Franx 


Horripce. With 8 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Contents: 1. Dante—2. Petrarch—3. Cainagola -4. Macchiavelli—s. Michael 
Angelo -* g Galileo— 7. Carlo Goldoni—8. Alfieri—g. Cavour —10, Victor 
Emmanuel. 


Ready Nov. 8. 
RAPARA ; or, the Rights of the Individual in 


the State. By ArcuHisaLp Forsyru. Small demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘*‘ Nancy Noon.” 
THE TORMENTOR. By Benjamin Swirt. 


Author of ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 6s. 
“* Will be appreciated by the few to whom the flavour of literature is as honey on 
the tongue.” — Daily Chronicle. 


THE PEOPLE of CLOPTON. By Georce 


Bartram. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

** Mr. Bartram has written a very remarkable book, his poaching scenes especially 
are narrated with a zest and vigour, which one’s memory cannot easily parallel from 
our Literature. If this is a first book it bears promise to bring Mr. Bartram’s name 
into considerable prominence within the next few years.”—Literature. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s New Novel. 
HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, sometime 


Brevet Lt.-Col. on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington. Unwin’'s 
Green Cioth Library. 6s. 
“Is so told that the interest at no time flags. Dr. Weir Mitchell deserves our 
thanks for an admirable piece of work.” — Literature. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS of WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE, Collected ard Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. WiL- 
BERFORCE, of Lavington. Photogravure and other Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 
“*The volume as it stands isso full of intrinsic interest that it almost dispenses 
with the services of an editor.” —7imes, in a column and a half review. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MR. ENDY- 


MION PORTER: sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Kin: 
Charles the First. By DorotHgea TowNsHEND. With Photogravure onl 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, ras. 

“It is not only State secrets that lie buried beneath the dust of our national 
ives. That this dust also covers many a secret of the human heart is proved by 
the diggings and discoveries as in a Klondyke land of human passion. whereof 

Mrs. Townshend has embodied its results in the handsomely turned out volume 

before us." — Daily Chronicle. 


New Book by the Author of “How to be Happy 
though Married.” 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS of SOME FAMOUS 


MEN. By Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


The November Part now ready. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS, 


Price 2s. 6d. ConrTenrts. 


Tue Deatu or DemiErri. E. F. Benson—Orp Samoan Days. Louis Becke 
—A Danisu Port. E. F. L. Robertson—Moscow. Arthur Symons—ITALIAN 
Lirerature. Helen Zimmern and Enrico Corrandini—THe GLosz AND THE 
Istanp. Henry Norman. 


La Sitencieuse. J. H. Mme. Ardvéde Barine 
Houranpais A Java. Chailley-Bert-—-Un Projet INEDIT DE 
Do Paul Bonnfon—Le Mouvement DANS LES Pays- 
Bas. R. Candiani—Revue pu Mots. Francois de Pressensé. 


Diertauis. J. J. David—Grossnerzocin Sopute von SACHSEN. Kuno Fischer 
—Dig EINGEBORENE TAGESPRESSE IN CHINA UND JAPAN UND IHRE VoRLAUFER. 
¥. Brandt—Avus MoLTKEs MILITARISCHER CORRESPONDENZ. I. von Verdy 
du Vernois—Die soclALEN AUFGABEN DES MODERNEN STAATES. Rudolf Sohn— 
Pouitiscnes 1n DeuTscHer “ Ignotus.” 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C 
506 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S KEW BOOKS, 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON : a Memoir. 


By his Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c. Facsimiles of Portions of Poems, and Illustrations after Pictures by 
G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s Edition, 
in 23 apne cloth, in cloth case, 25s. net. Leather, in cloth cabinet, 
37S. ne 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
CORLEONE : a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. globe 8vo, 


Volume IV. now ready. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor 


W. M. Stoang, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated. In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, 
or in 4 vols, at 24s. net each. ower only in Sets. 
Also ready, Vols. I.-III., and Parts 1-14. 


Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and the 
volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the subscriber, 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane Austen. With 40 IIlus- 


trations by Tuomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dosson. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. ‘* Peacock” Edition. Cloth 
elegant, 5s. [Illustrated Standard Novels. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


** CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS :” a Story of the Grand 
Banks. By Rupyarp Kip.inc. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
TIMES.—“ All the varied, exciting incidents of a summer's cod-fishing are 
sketched in Mr. Kipling’s best manner.” 


NEW BOYS’ BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Pott 4to. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a RED DEER. By the Hon. J. W. 


ForrescueE. 
NEW BOYS’ BOOK BY JOHN BENNETT. 
MASTER SKYLARK : a Story of Shakspere’s Time. By 


ay *speeai With Illustrations by Reginald R. Birch. Extra crown 
8vo. 
Volumes I. and II. now ready. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in Paragraphs, 


with an Introduction by J. W. Macxair, M.A. In Eight Volumes, to 
be published monthly. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
4,* The Text is that of the Authorized Version. 


Vol. I. GENESIS—NUMBERS. 
Vol. II. DEUTERONOMY-—II. SAMUEL. 


NEW BOOK BY SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. 


LIGHT, VISIBLE and INVISIBLE : a Series of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain at Christmas, 1896. By 
Sitvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

8vo. 16s. 


AUSTRAL-ENGLISH : a Dictionary of Australian Words, 
Phrases, and Usages, with those Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words 
which have become incorporated in the language and the commoner scientific 
words that have had their origin in Australasia. By Epwarp E. Morris, 
M.A. Oxon., Professor of English, French, and German Languages and 
Literature in the University of Melbourne. 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 


THE FOUNDERS of GEOLOGY: a Series of Lectures 
Geixig, F.R.S., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, &c. Extra 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Peacock” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, ss. 


NEWTON FORSTER; or, the Merchant Service. By 


Captain MarryatT. Illustrated by E. J. Suttivan. With an Introduction 
by Davip Hannay. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


ACADEMY.—“ A book to be read, and read more than once.” 


CASA BRACCIO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A very powerful tragedy and a finished work of art.” 


Globe 8vo. 5s. 


ESSAYS MODERN. By F. W. H. Myers. 
[Eversley Series. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


EVIL and EVOLUTION: an Attempt to turn the 
Light of Modern Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the Author 
of “ The Social Horizon.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ There can be no question about the courage, or the 
keen logic and the lucid style of this fascinating treatment of a problem which is of 
pathetic interest to all of us.” 


MACMILLAN -& CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BETH BOOK 


Being a Study from the Life of Elizabeth 
Caldwell Maclure, a Woman of Genius, 
is now ready, in one volume, price Six 
Shillings. 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under the auspices of 
Napoleon III. 


Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with Frontispiece, rss. net. [ Nov. 8. 


The SPECTATOR.—" These letters amaze, even frighten the reader. Here Napoleon is revealed in his 
most Napoleonic guise, and his character loses nothing by the revelation. The style in which they are written 
is a model of conciseness and suitability. The writer who should strive to get the greatest effect out of the fewest 
words could not do better than study these incomparable despatches.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
Vol. III. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Epmunp Gossg, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Gosse has been remarkably successful in bringing into focus and 
proportion the salient features of his vast and varied theme. We have the book not only with pleasure, but with 
a singular emotion. His criticism is generally sympathetic, but at the same time it is always sober.” 


Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Epwarp 
Dowpen, D.C.L , LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 

The ATHENA UM.—" A history for lovers of literature ; it gives us a more sympathetic notion of the 
spirit of French writers than any book which has been written in English. Certainly the best history of French 
literature in the English language.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A history of literature as histories of literature should be written.” 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD: and their Influence 


on English Education. By Sir Josnua Fitcu, LL.D., formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Training 
Colleges. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. (Great Educators. 


The ATHENZUM.—“ Sir Joshua Fitch has done his work well. In dealing with the educational side of 
both men he is at his best, and all teachers should read and mark Chapters III., IV., V., IX., and X.” 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ, Translated from 


the Persian by GerrrupE Lowrntan BELL. 1 vol. 5s. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartes Wurstey, Author 


of “A Book of Scoundrels.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897 : a Review of the 


Period. Contributions by Sir CHartes Ditke, Mr. Joun Burns, Mr. JosepH PENNELL, Mr. LIONEL 
Jounson, &c., and many Portraits and Diagrams. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. (Great Lives and Events. 


THE NEW AFRICA: a Journey up the Chobe and down the 


Okovanga Rivers. By Auret Scuutz, M.D., and Avcust Hammar, C.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 70 
Illustrations and a Map, 28s. 


The 7/MES.—“ There is not a paze which the reader need regard as dull, and so graphically and unpre- 
tentiously is the story told that before the end of the volume is reached the scene and circumstances appear to 
have long formed a part of the familiar knowledge of the reader.” 


THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN. A Narrative of Events in 


Chitral, Swat, and Bajour. By H.C. THomson. With over so Illustrations reproduced from Photographs, 
and important Diagrams and Map. Second Edition, demy 8vo. r4s. net. ee | 'qi=—s4 @ 
— 


The S7ANDARD.—“ The general reader will be glad to find within the compass of a single volume, not 


only the history of the war, but also a digest of the opinions that are held by the ad and opp of the 
policy which led to it,” 
PETER THE GREAT. By K. Watiszewsxi. With’a Portrait. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit.” 


LONDON : 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IN THE 


PERMANENT WAY, 
And other Stories. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 


The DAILY MAIL.—‘ The spirit of India 
breathes and palpitates in every line of these stories. 
Richness of thought, grace of expression, and depth 
of feeling and sympathy are here combined with mas- 
culine vigour, and with a dramatic force which is 
hardly less than tremendous. Mr. Kipling perhaps 
excepted, Mrs. Steel is the only living writer to whom 
we can look for such stirring, such virile, such in- 
tensely human stories of India.” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Stevenson, 
Author of The &c. Second Edition. 


The 77MES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor any 
one else has given us a better example of a dashing 
story. full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memory 
one with David Balfour and Alan Breck, even with 

D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By 


Caine. 


Of this novel Ten Editions, comprising 
128,000 Copies, have been sold. 


The SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with 
passion, for even Mr. Caine's bitterest detractors can- 
not deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 

—genius.” 


LAST STUDIES. By 


CRACKANTHORPE, Author of ‘‘ Wreckage.” With 
an Introduction by HENRY JAMES, and a Portrait. 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicu. 


The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A very strik- 
ingly original romance, which will hold the attention of 
all who read it, and establish the author's reputation at 
once for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, 
even terrifying, we must avow it to be a work of real 
genius. 


HUuBERT 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY 


MEREDYTH. By M. speeanen, Author of 
** McLeod of the Camerons” 


The OBSERVER.—“ Miss Hamilton has_ seldom 
written to better advantage. There is a distinctly 
human note throughout, and the author displays her 
insight into everyday life and its complications.” 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of “The Dancer in 
Yellow” &c. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Keen ob- 
servation, delicate discrimination, a pleasant, quiet 
humour, rare power of drawing characters that are 
both absolutely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry 
— — of “The Spoils of Poynton.” 


ow DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A work of art, so 

mplex, so many-coloured, so variously beautiful! It 

is lif e seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a rich 

imagination, by an ed ; it isa life 

sung in melodious prose, and that, it seems to us, is the 
highest romance.” 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie 


Hotpswortu, Author of “ Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Bright, who'e- 
some, and full of life and movement. Miss Holdsworth 
has, too, a very witty style.” 


NOVELS BY TASMA. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


The PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES, 


A KNIGHT of the WHITE 
FEATHER. 


UNCLE PIPER of PIPER’S HILL 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


6 November, 1897 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Alphabet, An (W. Nicholson) (Two Editions). Heinemann. 12s. and ss. 
America, North (Vol. I.) (Samuel E. Dawson). Stanford. 15s. 
American Cousins, The (Sarah Tytler). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Antiquary, The (November). 
Artist's Letters from Japan, An (J. La Farge). Unwin. 16s. 
Assemblies of Hariri (F. Steingass). Sampson Low. 
Austral English (E. E. Morris’. Macmillan. 16s. 
Baptism (D. H. D. Wilkinson.) Seeley. 
Barn Stormers, The (C. N. Williamson). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Battledown Boys (E. Everett-Green). Sunday School Union. 2s. 6d. 
Black Disc, The (Albert Lee). Digby, Long. 6s. 
Book of Common Prayer (James Cornford). Eyre & Spottiswoode. zs. 6d. 
Calendars and Christmas Cards. Raphael Tuck. 
Caniacs of Co. Down, The (F. O. Fisher), Jarrold. rs. 
Canon, The, 1897 (R. B. Cunninghame Graham). Mathews. 12s. 
Catesby (Anor). Billing. 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine (November). 
Chapman’s Magazine (November). 
Christ, The Life of (F. W. Farrar). Part I. Cassell. 
Cinderella Picture Book (W. Crane). Lane. 
a ae in Central Europe in the Time of the Reformation (Karl Kantsky). 
nwin, 14s. 
¢ Consumption : How to Avoid it (B. Schwarzbach). Digby, Long. 2s. 6d. 
Corleone (F. M. Crawford) (2 vols.). Macmillan. ras. 
Cosmopolis (November). 
Critic, The (R. B. Sheridan). Dent. 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on t! 
er we he Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Crockett and Bowie, With (Kirk Munroe). Blackie. 5s. 
Currency, The Reform of. Effingham Wilson. 
De Quincey, A Selection from (Anon). Simpkin. 


- Death of Falstaff, and other Poems (L. B. Moore). Cushing. 


Diaries. Charles Letts & Co. 
Elementary Economics, Outlines of (H. J. Davenport). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Encyclopadia of Sport, The (November). 
English Masques (Introduction by H. A. Evans). Blackie. 
Englishwoman, The (Nevember). 
Evolution of the Idea of God, The (Grant Allen). Richards. 20s. 
Falklands (By the Author of “‘ The Life of a Prig”). Longmans. 1os. 6d. 
Fiery Ordeal, A(Tasma). Bentley. 
Flower of the Mind, The (A. Meyneli). Richards. 6s. 
For Love of a Bedouin Maid (Le Voleur). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Fortnightly Review, The (November). 
Gainsborou +h, Thomas (Mrs, Arthur Bell. 255. 
Genealogical Magazine, The (Novem 
Geographical Journal, ‘The 
German Lyrical and other Poems (H. C. Galletly). Williams & Norgate. 2s. 64. 
Golden Galleon, Th- (Robert Leighton). Blackie. 5s. 
Gospe’ Catechism, The (Anon). Williams & Norgate. 1s. 
Greck Accents, The Ancient Use of the (G T. Carruthers), Bradbury. 
Groote Schuur. S mp<in. 
Herekiah and his yong (Robert Tinker). Eyre & Spottiswoode. 35. 67. 
Historic Orname t (ie>mes Ward). Chapman & Hall. 
Humanitarian, The 
In Indian Tents (A. S, Alger). Roberts. 
In Jutland with a a (Charles Ed vardes). Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
In Lachen und Lacheln (Ferdinand Crok). 
In Years of Transition (Samuel Gordon). Bliss, Sands. 6s 
Italians, Great, Lives of (Frank Horridge). Unwin. 7s. 6d 
Johnson, Samuel, The Life of (James Boswell). Dent. 15. 6d. 
eble’s Christian Year (2 vols.) Stock. 
King’s Story Book, The (G. L. Gomme). Constable. 6s. 
Knight of the Nets, A(A. E. Barr). Hutchinson. 6s. 
Lad of Mettle, A (Nat Gould). Routledge. 2s. 
Last Studies (Hubert Crackanthorpe). Heinemann. 6s. 
Lays of Iona (5. J. Stone). Longmans. 6s. 
Monde Moderne (November). 
Le Roman du Prince Othon (R. L. Stevenson). Pe agg 
Life in Afrikanderland (Cios). Digby, Long. 
Love Affairs of Some Famous _ The (By the Author of ‘‘How to be Happy 
though Married”). Unwin. 
Love’s Not Time's Fool (G. C. Labour Press. 
Macmillan’s Magazine (November). 
Mankind, The History of (Part 21) (fF. Ratzel). Macmillan. 1s. 
Margaret Forster (G. A. Sala). Unwin. 6s. 
Medals and Decorations of the British Army and Navy (J. H. Mayo) (2 vols.). 
Constable. 43s. 
Missionary Sheriff, The (Octave Thanet), Harper. 6s. 
Montaigne, The Essiys of (J. Florio). Dent. rs. 6d. 
Moorland Brook, A (Evan T. Keane). Digby Long. 3s. 6d. 
Musical Times, The ( November). 
Naval and Military Magazine (November). 
New Century Review, The 
Paste Jewels (J. K. Bangs). Harper. 
Paterson's Practical Statutes, 1897 “0. S. *Cotton). Horace Cox. 
Paul Mercer (James Adderley). Arnold. 3s. 
Pencil Rhymes and Poetry (G. A. Roberts). Digby Long. ts. 67. 
People for whom Shakespeare Wrote (C. D. Warner). Harper. 5s 
Poems and Songs (W. E. Brockbank). Unwin. 5s. 
Poet-Lore (Autumn Number). 
Prue the Poetess (H. Louisa Bedford). Skeffington. 3s. 
martier Latin, The (November). 
ueen’s Hounds, The (Lord Ribblesdale). Longmans. 25s. 
andom Shots at Birds and Men (Jim Crow). Roxburghe Press. 1s. 
Rapara (Archibald Forsvth), Unwin. . 
Real Ghost Stories (W. T. Stead). Richards. 55. 
Revue des Deux Mondes (November). 
Rich Enough (Leigh Webster). Roberts. 
Romance of a Rose (M. 5S.) Wigby, Long. 5s. 
Royal Society of Literature, Transactions of the. Asher. 3s. 
St. Nicholas (Nove + ber). 
Scholar and the State, The (H. C. Potter). Unwin. 1os. 6d. 
Scribner's Magazine (November). 
Sheard's 21st Dance Annual. 1398. 
Sheard's 22nd Come An>ual, 1898. 
Shepheard’s Calendar, The (E. Spenser). Harper. 10s. 6d. 
Silver Link, The (Vol. 6). Sunday School Union. 2s. 
_Sinless Sinner. A (Mary H. Tennyson). Macqueen. 
Sinner, The (Rita) Hutchinson. 6s. 
Spectator, The (Vol. 2). Nimmo. 
Susan Turnbul! (A, C. Gunter). Routledge. 
Tale from Boccaccio, A (A. C. Armstrone). Constable. 5s. 
‘Three Disgraces, The (J. McCarthy). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
Under the Dragon Throne (Med & Douglas). Gardner Darton. 
United States Tariff, 1897. Vandegriit. 
Valentine and Orson (Ww. Crane). Lane. 
Vanished Yacht, The (E. Harcourt Burrage), Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
Victorian Li-erature, The Masters of (R. D. —— pe Thin. 
~ War of the Theatres, The (J. H. Penniman). Ginn & 
White Witch of the Matabele, The (F. Whishaw). Griffith Farran. 5s. 
Work. (Vol. 13.) Cassell. 4s. 
Young Nin (F. W. Robinson). Hurst & Blockett. €s. 
Zig Zag Fables (J. A. Shepherd). Gardner Darton. 
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, A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 
This ts one of the ‘ got-to-be-read-right- 
through-to-the-end’ books which the reader 
) cannot put down until he has got to the last 
word.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 


“ Mr. Neuman has given us an exciting, 
an almost breathless, couple of hours, and 
we thank him 
very heartily 
Jor the enter- 
tainment.” 


CHRONICLE. 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 


“Had anyone interrupted us while we were reading 
this story we should have been more than annoyed : we 
should have been positively ferocious.” —CHRONICLE. 


A VILLAIN OF PARTS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
“ We would joyfully read a story like‘ A Villain of 


Parts’ once a week for the term of our natural lives.” 
CHRONICLE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1897, which contains, among other contributions : 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO—BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS—JANE 
AUSTEN’S HUSBAND—AMONG THE BOERS—A ST. JAMES’S 
HALL HALO-—ON THE EDGE OF THE JUNGLE. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS and other UNPUBLISHED 
WRITINGS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN 
Wuee.er, Author of “ The Amir Abdur Rahman.” With Portraits of 
Landor, ‘ lanthe,” and other Illustrations. In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** A strangely interesting book.”—Standard. 
“ Will be read with deep interest by all who hold that the author of the ‘ Imagi- 
nary Conversations’ is to be ranked among the greatest names in English 


NOW READY. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES. With Anecdotes 


and Recollections of Chopin, Bestics, Erard, Sand, M. de 
Rossini, Henselt, Sir Charles Hallé, " y 
Auice Mancoip Drent. In crown 6s. 
“ The author had singular opportunities of becoming acquainted with musicians 
of eminence, and, in addition, she has the literary gift of bringing them vividly 
before us." —M usical Standard. 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES of the MODERN 


WORLD. Being some Account of the Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Holland. By WaLTER FReweEN Lorp, Author of “ The Lost 
Possessions of England.” In crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The author has caught hold of an excellent idea and worked it out with real 
historical skill.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES of a MUSIC LOVER. 


HELEN CRAVEN. In crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* Decidedly smart and bright, the writer's candid criticism of herself and others 
is always entertaining.” —Scotsman, 


By Lady 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


POETRY. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by GEorGe WynpnHam, M.P. Crown 8vo. buckram. 6s. 


[Shortly. 
ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. 


Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Colodred Pictures. 


By F. D. Beprorp. Super-royal 8vo. 5s. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CorperyY. Crown S8vo. 7s 6d. [/mmediately. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain Borsracon. 


With Maps, &c. Second Edition. Crown &vo., 3s. 6d. 


FROM TONKIN to INDIA. By Prince Henri or 


Orvzans. Translated by Hamiey Bent, M.A. With 85 Iliustrations and 
Map. Crown 4to. 25s. [Shortly. 


THREE YEARS in SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lioner 
Decte. With an Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P, With too Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. ars. [ Shortly. 


WITH the MOUNTED INFANTRY in MASHONA- 


LAND. By Lieut.-Colonel ALpERson. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8vo. tes. 6d (Shortly. 


THE HILL of the GRACES; or, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. Py H. S. Cowper, F.S.4. With Maps, Plans, and 75 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


ADVENTURE and EXPLORATION in AFRICA. By 


Captain A. St. H. Gipsons, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by C. Whymper, 
and Maps. Demy 8vo., 21s. |/mmediately. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 


by Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition, Edited with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dubl in. In 7 vols. 
Demy 8vo gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


pty” 95. By C. H. Grintinc. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy ove. 
s. 6d. [Shortly. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 


. E. Ecerton, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ANARCHISM. 


Demy 8vo. tos. 


THE LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. 


DarRMESTETER. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A LIFE of DONNE. By Avcustus Jessopp, D.D. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion Series. 


OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Corron Mrincuin. 


Iliustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Jmmediately. 


By E. V. ZENKER. 
(Shortly. 


By Madame 


THEOLOGY. 
A PRIMER of the <pIBLE. By Professor W. H. 


Bennett. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LIGHT and LEAVEN ; Historical and Social Sermons. 
By the Rev. H. HENSLEY Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent 


of St. Mary's Hospital, Ilford. Crown 8vo. 6s. [lninediately. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
A HISTORY of the ART of WAR. By C. W. Oman, 


M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 21s. [S/ortly. 
Vol. II. Meprevat WARFARE. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY, from 


Early Times to the Present Sa a By Davip Hannay. Illustrated. 2 vols 
demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.- 
Cooper K1nG, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
VOCES ACADEMICH. By C. Grant Rosertson, 


M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of WORDSWORTH. By Laurie Macnus. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WALLYPUG in LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wallypug of Why.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By CLEMENT 


Epvwarps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Social Question Series. 


SPORT. 
SPORTING and ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morcan- 


Browne. Crown $vo. 1s. paper; 2s. cloth. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [/mmediately. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by Pro‘essor Lton PARMENTIER of 


Liéze and M. Bipez of Gand. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 
[Byzantine Texts. 


THE ODES and EPODES of HORACE. Translated 


by A. D. Gopuey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 2s. [ Shortly. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN for WOVEN FABRICS. By 


C. SterHEenson, of the Technical College, Bradford, and F. Supparps, of 
the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 Full-page Plates, and numerous 
Designs and Diagrams in the Text. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d 


ESSENTIALS of COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By 


E. E. Wuitriecp, M.A. Crown 8vo. ts. 6d. 


PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E.C. 


Marcuant, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. Cook, 
M.A., late "Scholar of Wadham College, "Oxford ; Assistant Masters at St. 
Paul’s School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


EXERCISES in LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. 


Wincott, Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


NOTES on GREEK and LATIN SYNTAX. By 


G. BuckLanp Green, M.A., Assistant Master at the Edinburgh Academy, 
late Fellow of St. Joha’s College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A DIGEST of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


Barker, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOW to MAKE a DRESS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


By JOHNSON 


By J. A. E. Woop. 


FICTION. 
LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “ The 


Raiders” &c. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POMP of the LAVILETTES. By Gueerr 
ingen ed of ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty” &c. Second Edition. Crown 
VO. 35. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Roserr Barr, Author of 
“In the Midst of Alarms,” ‘* A Woman Intervenes,” &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BYEWAYS. By R. S. Hicuens, Author of “The Green 


Carnation,” “‘ Flames” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [J/mmediately. 


THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. OxipHant. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


BLADYS. By S. Bartnc Goutp, Author of “The Broom 
Squire” &c. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


A DAUGHTER of STRIFE. By Heten Finv- 


LATER, Author of “‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OVER the HILLS. 


8vo. 6s. 


A CREEL of IRISH STORIES. 


Author of “‘ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CLASH of ARMS. By J. BLounDELLE-Burton, 


Author of “‘ In the Day of Adversity.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy Wuirr, Author 


of “‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECRETARY to BAYNE, M.P. By W. Perr Ripce. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BUILDERS. Bv J. S. Frercuer, Author of 


“* When Charles I. was Kin: Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY STROKE of SWORD. By Anprew Batrovr. 


Illustrated by W. Cubitt Cooke. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SINGER of MARLY. By I. Hooper. Illustrated 


by W. Cubitt Cooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ The 


Moving Finger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FALL of the SPARROW. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 


By Mary Finpiater. Crown 


By JANE Bartow, 


By M. C. Batrour. 


By James C. Dispin. 


LONDON: METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The New Review. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Contents: NOVEMBER 1897. 
PORTRAIT OF CECIL RHODES. W. NicHotson. 
THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS.” Chaps. VI.-VII. JoszrH Conran. 
RHODES AND THE RIGHT OF WAY. SoutTH AFRICAN. 
A SUMMER OF UNREST. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
SAINT-SIMON. Cuaries WHIBLEY. 
ERNEST RENAN. James Firzmaurice-Ketty. 
THE LIFE OF TENNYSON. Francis THOMPSON. 
THE TRIBES OF DANU. W. B. Years. 
THE MONOTYPE. G. W. STEEVENS. 
BEHIND THE PLATE GLASS. L. Core Cornroxp. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
NOVEMBER. 
OUR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS. By Lieut.-Col. Sir G. S. Clarke, 
K.C.M.G., R.E. 


— NOTES ON RECENT POETRY IN FRANCE. By Gasrier 

OUREY. 

THE SPIRIT OF TORYISM. By WatrTer SIcHEL. 

A NOTE ON GEORGE MEREDITH. By Artuur Symons. 

THE BERING SEA DISPUTE (with Map). By H. W. Wirson. 

THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. IV. By A. Fiton. 

THE CASE FOR “ THE BECHUANA REBELS.” By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

A NEW STUDY OF NATURAL RELIGION. By W. H. Mattock. 

THE FUTURE OF BRITISH TRADE. By J. B. C. Kersnaw, F.I.C. 

LORD ROBERTS AND INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. By Lieut.-Gen. 
J. M’Leop Innes, R.E. 

THE CHOICE FOR THE SUGAR CONSUMER. By Hucu Cuisnoim. 

TENNYSON : a Study in Poetic Workmanship. By Harotp SPENDER. 

LORD SALISBURY’S DEALINGS WITH FRANCE. By Drrtomaticus. 


CORRESPONDENCE—SPORTING LITERATURE AND ITS CRITIC. 
By Heptey Peek. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Price Sixpence, contains: 
THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION, by AnprEw Lanc ; 
and SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES, 


by Mrs. A. Macmittan, H. J. Cuavtor, R. S. WARREN Bett, Mrs. Ian 
Hamicton, A. H. Hause, Cuarves Sinciair, and E. R. Punsnon. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, LONDON. 


A NEW WORK ON BIMETALLISM. 


BIMETALLISM EXPLAINED. By W. T. 


Rotuwett. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Manchester Guardian sa 
escaped Mr. Rothwell’s attention in ‘ae volume before us...... Justifies the author's 
claim that all that is necessary for a full understanding of the question is to be 


found in its pages.” 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London. 


—‘* There is no aspect of the subject that has 


READY IN DECEMBER. 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


CHAMBERS’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Dealing with Fifteen Thousand Celebrities of all Nations from the 
remotest times to the present day; with copious Bibliographies 
and Pronunciations of the Names. 

EDITED BY 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., 

Editor of ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” 

AND 
FRANCIS HINDES GROOME, 

Assistant Editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 


One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 15s. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep, London and Edinburgh. 


BROOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 
18 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Wow Choice 
the New and Standard Books, Bibles, 
Presents. Post orders promptly executed 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—EpwArpD Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS & EXPORTERS, 
Genera! witha my publication in book form-— Address in 
Department,” W. T , London, E. 

Also at Calcutta and and Simla. Established 1819. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA SERIES 


In monthly crown Svo. volumes, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. each. 


‘THE aim of this series is to form an authoritative, scholarly, and attrac. 

tive record of the great movements and developments of the age—in 
politics, economics, religion, industry, literature, science, and art, and of 
the life-work of its typical and influential men. 


Under the general editorship of Mr. J. HOLLAND Rose, M.A., late 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, the individual volumes will be 
contributed by leading specialists in the various branches of knowledge 
which fall to be treated in this series. 


The volumes will be published successively on the rsth of each 
month, 


On Nov. 15th.—THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. By 
J. — RosE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cand 
ridge. 


On Dec. 15th.—THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By 
J. H. OverTon, D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln, 


Arrangements have also been completed for the following volumes :— 


CHARLES | aac By the Very Rev. C. W. Stusss, D.D,, 
Dean 


THE GROWTH AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES, 1837-1897. By the Rev. W. GRESWELL, M.A. 


THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT AND ITS RESULTS. By 
G. ARMITAGE SMITH. 

JOHN BRIGHT. By C. A. VincE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON, 1837-1897. By G. Laurence 


GOMME. 
CHARLES DICKENS. By Georce Gissine. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. By H. Homan, M.A., one of H.M, 
Inspectors of Schools. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ASTRONOMY. By A. H. Fison, 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By J. Arruur THomson, M.A. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LimiTep, Old Bailey. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW ON CIVIL WAR. 
my 8vo. cloth RI » price 1 
EAST ANGLIA "and the GREAT CIVIL WAR. The 
Rising of Cromwell's Ironsides in the Associated Counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. With Appen- 
dices and Illustrations. By ALFRED’ Kingston, F.R.Hist.S., Author of 
** Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War.” 

A NEW BOOK OF ILLUSTRATION FROM FRESH SOURCES. 

In handsome demy 8vo. tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE (Animal and Human), being 


a Collection of Curious and Interesting Facts and Phenomena concerning the 
Nature, Functions, Relations and Ministries of Men and Animals, arranged 
as Illustrations of Social, Moral and Religious Truths and Principles. With 
an Introduction by Hucu Macmittan, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Bible Teachings 
in Nature,” ‘‘ The Vine,” &c., &c. 
In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Dedicated by permission to the “eS Hon. ae Pabbeck, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 


The BUILDING of the INTELLECT: a Contribution 
towards Scientific Method in Education. By Doucias M. Gang, Author of 
“* New South Wales and Victoria in 1885.” 
“A vigorous and unconventional exposition of the scientific method in educa- 
tion.” —Speaker. 
“A very thoughtful and suggestive book on education. Well worthy of the study 
of all who are entrusted with the care of the young.” —Glasgow Herald. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
n crown 8vo. cloth igi 5S. 


A BOOK WITHOUT a MAN. A Story by Acnes 
GrozieR HERBERTSON. 
“ Daintily — and prettily written.”—Black and White. 
foolscap 4to. cloth, illustrated, price ss. 


CANDLEWICKS : a Year of Thoughts and Fancies. By 


CaroutneE TiLpury. 
‘These thoughts and fancies are just keynotes to which the life music of a day 
may be attuned. The book is one to be prized. A number of delicate fern studies 
serve as illustrations, and these appear in harmony with the gentle character of the 

literary contents.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
r cover, 1 


MEMOIRS of a MISTAKEN LIFE. By an Octo- 


An Autobiography. 
MOONE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price * 
IN LONDON: and other Poems. By C. J. SHEARER, 
Author of “A Family of and ‘‘On Hills.” 
“* A clever collection of — This book will be welcomed by those who deli 
in high. class literature. . Shearer in his verses proves himself a post and 3 
lar." —Pudlic Opinion. 
“The volume is a pleasant and attractive one. The style is lucid, simple, and 
ay to the poin’. iderable, and 
ntains numerous pieces of considera’ and one or two 
worth.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Tn crown cloth, 


LAYS OF LOVE AND LIBERTY. By James A. 


MACKERETH. 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 
The PUBLISHERS beg to announee that VOLUME I. of 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of SPORT, Edited by the 


Ear oF SUFFOLK AND Berksuire, HEDLEY Punk, and F. G. AFLALo, will 
Ly in November, price 25s. in buckram, 
Lhe Encyclopaedia of Sport” is also kept in leather binding. 


Uniform with Messrs. Lawrence & of “ Rabelais, 
** Masuccio.” 


SER GIOVANNI FIORENTINO. —THE PECORONE. 


Translated for the first time into English by W. G. Waters, with 11 Plates 
by E. R. Hughes. Imperial 8vo. (/n November. 
This Edition will be limited to 600 Copies, price £2 2s: net, and 110 Copies on 
Japanese vellum, with an extra Plate, price £4 4s. net. 
A prospectus will be sent on application. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. By Georce W. Caste. Illus- 
tration: by Albert Herber. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
*.* With 8 Full page Photogravures, and many photogravures in the Text after 


Albert Herber. 
THE ANGLERS’ LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Right Hon. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., and 
F. G. AFLALO. Illustrated. 
Vol. 


I. COARSE FISH. By C. H. WHEELEY. 55s. 
Vol. II. SEA-FISH. By F. G. Arrato. ‘5s. 
Vol. III. PIKE AND PERCH. 

[November. 


Vol. 1V. SALMON AND SEA- TROUT. By Right Hon. Sir 


Hersert Bart., 
Vol. V. TROUT, CHAR, By T. D. Crorr. 


Each volume will consist of about 250 pages, crown 8vo., and will be fully illus- 
trated with drawings of the various tackles (some of which delineate improvements, 
hitherto unpublished, by the authors) described in the text. Mr. H. Stannard has 

n commissioned to draw figures of the more important fish. 
Other Volumes of the Series will be announced later. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S POCKET SERIES. 


The Publishers beg to announce a Series of Sporting Books, well printed on good 
paper, fully Illustrated, and ot a handy size. Bound in scarlet cloth, 1s. per vol. 


Vols. I, and If. HANDLEY CROSS. By Rosert Surtezs. 
With 100 Illustrations by John Leech. 


THE SUFFOLK SPORTING SERIES. 


Concise Handbooks (by the best writers) on various branches of S 
with slight alterations, from “‘ THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
fusely lilustrated, in paper cover, 6d. ; in cloth, 1s. 


(1) CRICKET. By W. J. Forp. With Contributions by F. G. J. 
Forp, Tom RicHarpson, and M. C. Kemp. 

(2) FOOTBALL. By A. Bupp and C. B. Fry. With a Contri- 
tution on American Football by THEoporE ANDREA Cook. 

(3) CYCLING. By H. Graves, G. Lacy HILLier, and SUSAN 
CounTEss OF MALMESBURY. 

(4) GOLF. By Garpen G. SMITH and Mrs. MACKERN. 

*,* Other Handbooks will be announced later. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 
HUMAN ODDS and ENDS: Stories and Sketches. By 


Georce Gissinc. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


AMONG THORNS. By Author of “An 


Erring Pilgrimage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [/n a few days. 


WOLFVILLE. By Acrrep Henry Lewis (Dan Quinn). 


Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By H. G. WELts. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d (Ready. 


NEMA and OTHER STORIES. By Heptey Perk, 
Author of ‘* The Chariot of the Flesh.” Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 

*.* With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Full-page Illustrations (besides 
others +] the text). A few large paper copies of the Fi rst Edition may still be 
obtain 


THE SILVER FOX: a Hunting Story. By Martin Ross 
(Ready. 


and E. CE. SomerviLie. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[Ready. 
(Ready. 
By ALFRED JARDINE. 55. 


PORT” Pro- 


OUR FAVOURITE SONGBIRDS. By Cuartes Dixon. 
Illustrated by Henry Stannard. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* Spirited Sketches of Life in the Far West. 
MINUSCULA: a Book of Poems. By F. W. Bourpi.ton. 
12mo. 55. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
THE POEMS of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Edited by RicHarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D. remo. ss. net. 
THE POEMS of THOMAS CAREW. _ Edited by 
ARTHUR VINCENT. 12mo. 55. net. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR of MICHAEL NOSTRADAMUS, 


and the Infallible Divination Means of Figures of Arithmomancy. B: 
Count Caciiostro. Crown Kg 


A MEDIZVAL GARLAND: a Translation, by May 


ToMLInson, of Madame James Mary Robi Margue- 
rites du Temps Passé.” 8vo. 6s. 


Londen : LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Limited, 
16 Henrietta Street, Covent. Garden. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS 
7 CHRIST. 


Illustrated by over 500 home Water-Colour Drawings and 150 Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches. 


By JAMES TISSOT. 


ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated by special permission to the Right Hon 
W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. of about 300 pages each, printed on the paper, large 
imperial 4to., 500 Illustrations, cloth, 4x2 12s, net ; leather, £13 13s. net. Also the 
two books in Six Parts each, altogether Twelve Monthly Parts, price One Guisen 
each net. The First Part, “ The Childhood of Christ,” now ready. 

Subscriptions can only be taken for the Complete Work, and will be payable on 
delivery of each Monthly Part. The names of subscribers received before com- 
pletion of the work will be printed in the volume. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
THE PIONEERS of the KLONDYKE : being 


an 9° of Two Years’ Police Service on the Yukon. Narrated by 
M. E. Hayne, of the North-West Mounted Police, and recorded by 
H. Wast Taytor. Illustrated by Photographs taken on the spot by the 
Narrator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROUGHING it in SIBERIA : with some Account of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the Gold Mining Industry of Asiatic Russia. 
Rosvert Louis Jerrerson, Author of “‘Awheel to Moscow” &c. with 
Map and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE FAROE ISLANDS. By J. RussELi-JEarrReson, 
F.R. G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Most Northerly Hospital in the World,” ‘* Sport 
in Iceland and Spitzbergen,” &c. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

The author records his personal experiences during a summer tour in the Farées, 
and gives an historical account of the Islands, together with : detailed description 
of the whaling and other industries. Sport, both with rod and gun, forms a promi- 
nent feature of the volume, and there is no stint of anecdote, incident, and 
adventure. [Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE TWO CAPTAINS. By W. Crark RusseELt, Author 


of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 4 Full-page 
Illustrations, 6s. 


The ACADEM v says:—“ A typical Clark Russell, with a moving plot and 
plenty of incident.” 


The SCOTSMAN says :—“ The story is admirably constructed. . 
to rank highly among the author’s numerous works.” 


HERNANI the JEW: a Story of Russian Oppression. 
By A. N. Homer, Author of ‘The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE CARSTAIRS of CASTLE CRAIG: a Chronicle. 
Edited from the Notes of John Ffoulke Carstairs, Esq. By HarTLey 
M.A., Author of Rooted in Dishonour.” Crown 8vo. 

loth, 6s. 


THE GREAT K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. By Paut 


Leicester Forp, Author of “‘The Honourable Peter gery Now in 
its Twenty-first Edition. Crown vo. with Frontispiece and Title-page in 
Red and Black, cloth, ss. 


.-.It ought 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
FOR the FLAG. With over 4o Illustrations. 


crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5S. 
The story hinges upon the ext y of a mad French inventor 
who has imagined a diabolical engine ~ war that in its explosive effects surpasses 
anything in this direction ever conceived by mortal man. 


CLOVIS DARDENTOR. With over IIlustrations. 


rge crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ Clovis Dardentor” is a story of travel and adventure in Algeria, told with a 
humour as irresistible as it is contagious. 


Large 


4 


MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL'S FAMOUS NOVEL, 


THE WRECK of the ‘‘ GROSVENOR,” zs about to be 


issued for a limited period at Sixpence, uniform with Blackmore's 
** Lorna Doone.” 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

THE BUSINESS OF A WHEAT FARM. Witutam Wuire. (The 
Conduct of Great Businesses—Seventh Paper.) With 18 Illustrations. 

THE WORKERS. Wa rer A. Wyckorr. An Experiment in Reality. IV. 
The Farm-hand. With Full-page Illustration (Frontispiece). 

WITH DOG AND GUN. A.B. Frost. 6 Full-page Illustrations. 

CITY VISTAS. EpitH M. Tuomas. With Illustration. 

NO CONTINUING CITY. Brancue WILLIs Howarp. 
by René Reinicke. 

THE COUNTRY CHURCH IN AMERICA. Witt1am B, Bicetow. With 
many I/lustrations of Typical Churches. 

UNUSUAL USES OF PHOTOGRAPHY— 

I. AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. Totten Woctom, Illustrated 
with Photographs. 
II. NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. James B. Carrincton, Illustrated 
with reproductions of actual night pictures. 

CONFESSIONS OF A COLLEGE PROFESSOR. 

“THE DURKET SPERRET.” Saran Barnwe.t Chapters XIII.- 
XX. (Conclusion.) 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 


With 14 Illustrations 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER, 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. ACLAND. 

Francis S. M.P. 

EDWARD Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Tabor, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. RicHarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENyON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BOousFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W, 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C, 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw Stewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SporriswoopE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 

Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 

_ payable to JOHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 

House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education, 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three), We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting; or by the Westminster Branch 


of the London and County Bank. 
EDWARD ROFFEN. 


HUYSHE SOUTHWARK, 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
C. E. BROOKE. 

Bishop’s House, Kennington. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Issue of £150,000 4} per Cent. First Debenture Stock. 
The Subscription List Opened on Thursday, 4 November, 
1897, and will be closed on or before Saturday, 6 Novem- 
ber, 1897, for Town and Country. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON & CO., 32 Abchurch Lane, London, 
E.C., are authorized to receive Subscriptions for the undermentioned 
FIRST DEBENTURE STOCK. 


THE MACHINERY TRUST, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. ) 


Issue of £150,000 43 per Cent. First Debenture Stock (part of an 
Authorised Issue of £250,000), at the price of £102 per £100, pay- 
able as follows:—On Application, 5 per cent. ; on Allotment, 45 per 
cent.; on 1 December, 1897, 52 per cent.—Total £102. 

Authorised Share Capital (already issued) £250,000 in 50,000 
Shares of £5 each, fully paid. 


This Debenture Stock will be registered in the books of the Trust’ 
and be issued and transferable in sums of not less than £10, or 
multiples of £10. Interest will be payable half-yearly on 1st 
January and Ist July in each year. ‘The first payment of Interest 
calculated from the dates of payment of the respective instalments 
will be made on 1st January, 1898. 

The Debenture Stock is issued at £102 per £100, and is redeem- 
able by the Trust at £105 per £100 on the 1st day of January, 1912, 
but the Trust reserves to itself the right to redeem the whole, or 
any portion thereof, prior to that date at £107 per £100 on giving 
six months’ notice of their intention to do so. 

No Debentures or Debenture Stock can be created to rank in 
priority to, or pari passu with, the above authorised issue of 
£250,000. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HIS issue of Debenture Stock is made for the purpose of providing the addi- 
tional capital required in consequence of the growth of the business o! the 
Trust, and for the further development of the undertaking. 
SECURITY. 

The Debenture Stock will be secured as a first floating charge on the whole of 
the undertaking, and also on the other assets of the Trust of the value cn the 3lst 
December Jast, as set forth in the Trust's Balance Sheet, of £398,563 5s. 7. (in 
which amount no credit is taken for goodwill), and which has since been very con- 


siderably increased. 
OBJECTS OF TRUST. 

The Trust was formed in 1893 for the purpose of enabling newsraper proprietors 
and printers and others requiring machinery in the conduct of their businesses to 
acquire it on deferred terms, or on the rental or hire-porchase systems. The 
£250,000 Share Capit»! of the Trust has ell been subscribed for in cash. No capital 
has been issued or paid away for the acquisition of pateut or other rights, but the 
whole £250,000 has been applied exclusively in the development of the business. 
The Shares are officially quoted on the London Stock Exchange, and stand at £13 
per £5 Share, or at a premium of £8 per Share. 

Since its inception the operations of the Trust have assumed such large and 
increasing propertions as to necessitate the increase of working capita! to cope with 
its growing business. 

Machinery sold or Jet on hire remains the property of the Trust until parment 
bas been received in foll, or other security given ; consequently the floating capital 
of the Trust practically remaius intact, and the risk of bad debts is reduced tu a 


ninimum. 
NETT PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS, 

The Trust has shown, since its establishment in 1893, a steady and very satisfac- 
tory progress, the dividend having been in the first year 10 per cent., tuen 15 per 
cent., and since July, 15#4, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, the last dividend 
at this rate having been paid on tne full amount of tne £250,000 Share Capital. 
Having regard ts the business of the year 1897 already completed, and to the 
current business in hand, the Direcrors are confident that the profits of the whole 
year (without relying on any increased profits to result from the employment of 
tue additional working capital to be provided by this Debenture issue) will more 
than suffice to pay the Debewture Stock intere-t, without reducing the dividend on 
the Shares below the present rate of 20 per cent. Asonly £6,750 is required to 
pay the full year's interest un this Dedenture Stock, it will be seen that it is amply 


secured. 
PAST BUSINESS, 


The business of the Trust has hith-rto consisted chiefly of the eale or hire of 
Linotype machines to printers and newspaper owners 1n Great Britain, for which 
the Trust has the exclusive agency. 

FUTURE BUSINESS. 

It is proposed to extend the above business not only by following its normal 
growth on existing lines in Great Britain, but also to widen its scope, and deal mm 
other classes of machinery, as well as printing plant and supplies required by the 
trade, but not at present dealt in by the Trust; and w open up business in the 
Colonies and abroad. 

Already shipments of printing machinery have been made by the Trust to Hol- 
land, Inqia, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The Debenture Stock will bear interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum 
payabie half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July, the first payment being made 
on the Ist January, 1898, on the insta'ments then paid up. 

No larger Divitend than 20 per cent. w'll be paid on the Share Capital of the 
Trust until a Reserve Fund of £50,000 has been created. 

As the present satisfactory profits have been secured to the Trust by the 
employment ot the Share Capital of £250,000, it is fair to assume that the additional 

50,000 now to be provided will yield cor fitable results, and 
thereby enable the Reserve Fund of £50,000 to be "speedily "created. 

CONDITIONS OF ISSUE, 

If the whole of the Debenture Stock applied for by any applicant be not allotted, 
the amount paid on deposit, or such part thereof as will suffice, will be appropriated 
towards the sum due on allotment, and applicants to whom no allotment is made 
will receive back their deposits in full. 

Debenture Stock will be issued for £10, or multiples thereof, as may be desired. 

The instalments of the Debenture Stock will be payable as follows :- 


On Application ee oe eo oe 5 per cent. 
On Aliotment .. ee oo 46 
On the First Day of December, 1897 ‘ 52 


Copies of the Trust Deed to secure the Debenture Stock, the Memoranéum and 
Articles of Association, and the last published Report, Balance-sheet, and Profit 
and Loss Account of the Trust for the year ended 31st December, 1896, can be seen 
at the Offices of the Trust, No. 189. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Applications must be made on the Form accompanying this Prospectus, and 
delivered with the deposit to the Bankers of the Trust, Messrs. Brown, Janson, 
— Co., 32, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., on or before Saturday, the 6th November, 


Application will be made in due course to the Committee of te Stock Exchange 
for quotation of this Debenture Stock in the official list. 


Prospectus and forms of applications may be obtained at the Offices of the Trust, 
or from their Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 


By order of the Boar 
28th October, 1897. 


d, 
R. MILLMAN MACKAY, Secretary. 
The following are the particulars of the Company's Board of Officials :— 
TRUSTEES. 
The City Safe Deposit and Agency Company (Limited). 
SOLICITORS TO TRUSTEES. 
Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO. 

DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, Chairman (Chairman of the Linotype Company, eee). 
A. MONTAGUE HAINES (Haines & Co,, 155 Fenchurch street, London, E.C.). 
E. J. HALSEY. J.P., 104 Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 
H. ry SCHMETTAU (Hays, Schmettau & Ancrum, 31 Abchurch Lane, London, 


E.C.). 
THOMAS SOWLER (Chairman. Thomas Sowler & Sons, Limited, Proprietors 
“ Manchester Courier,” &c.), Manchester, 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON & CO., 82 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. MINET, PERING, SMITH & CO., 81 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
BROKEBS. 
Messrs. PIM, VAUGHAN & CO., 1 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. 
Messrs, R. A. ARMITAGE & SON, 10St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 
Messrs. . W. BENTLEY & CO., Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 
AUDITORS, 
Messrs, HERMAN LESCHER, sTarHENs & *Co., Chartered Accountants, 6, 
Clement's Lane, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
R. MILUMAN MACKAY. 
OFFICES. 
189, FLEET STREET, London, E.C. 


FORM MM. ‘MAY BE USED. 
of Ap and 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR TOUR. AND. A- HALE PER CENT. FIRST 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


THE MACHINERY TRUST, LIMITED. 


Issue of £150,000 Four-and-a-half per cent. First Debentnre Stock (part of 
£250,000 authorised, and ranking pari passu), at £102 per £100. 
Payable 5 per cent. on Application, 45 per cent. on Allotment, and 52 per cent. on 
the Ist dav of December, 1897 
To the Directors of the Machinery Trust, Limited, 1$9 Fleet Street, London, F.C. 


Gentlemen, 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £............6 .. being a deposit of 
£5 per cent. on application for £.............04 First Debenture Stock of the 


above-named Trust. I request you to allet me that amount of Dehenture Stock, and 
1 agree to »ccept the same, or any smaller amount that may be allotted to me. upon 
the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated the 28th day of October, 1897 ; and 
1 agree to pay the further iustalments »s the same shall become due in accordance 
with the said Prospectus. 
Name in full 
Addressin full .......... 
Profession or occupation. . 


1897. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C.; 22 ic a S.W.; & 47 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Cubaeined Capital, fee 200.000. n. £300, 000. ‘Total Funds 
over £1,500,000 . COZENS “SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE tN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insnred in 1896, £388,952,800. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL AFRICAN GOLD AND 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON, 

Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. ; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94- 8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH. GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, COLOMBO. 
ces: 


GREEN & CO. He 
Managers { AnDeRsoN. ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. c orto 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their steamship GARONNE, parr tons register, 
ower, from I Toe on the 2] anuary, for a TWO MONTHS: CRUISE, visiting 
GREN NADA, MARTINIQUE, ST. LUCIA, 

MADEIRA, arriving ee i in London roth March. 
Wiese po in’ the West indies is most like a glorious summer, and at such a time—when 

yachts and steam launches are laid up at home—the trip should be taken. 

GREEN & CO. 

pe {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


£27.000,000. 


Head Offices : 
Fenchurch Avenue, 


to latter at Avenue, London, E.C., or to th 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 


Containing Chapters on the Hebrew Patriarchs—The Composition of the Pentateuch—The Exodus out of Egypt—The Conquest of Caaaan— 
The Age of the Judges—The Establishment of the Monarchy. “ 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford ; Author of ‘‘ The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [Just ready. 

This is an attempt to write a history of the Israelites, for the first time, from a purely archzeological point of view. The history is brought down 
to the disruption of Solomon's kingdom, and is shown to have formed an integral part of what we have learned from recent archzeological discovery to 
have been the history of the ancient East. Reasons are given for rejecting the results of the so-called Higher Criticism, and for substituting the historical 
for the linguistic method in dealing with the Hebrew records. In the main, their antiquity and historical character are vindicated, more especially as 
regards the Levitical legislation. 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS AND HERODOTOS 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ConTENTS.—The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Exodus—The Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Age of the Israelitish 
Monarchies—The Age of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis and the Fayyim—Appendices— Index. 
“ Professor Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will ** Professor Sayce has a story of singular fascination to tell. Every person 


fly to. He makes the old Egypt live again with all the vitality of accurate research | interested intelligently in Holy Scripture should make it a matter of duty to read 
and of sympathetic explanation ; he has produced one of the most readable, useful, this book.”—Yorkshire Post. 


and instructive books we have ever read.”—Church Bells. “On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history, 
* Truly a valuable addition to existing works on Egvpt.” summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Egyptian research 
Western Morning News. down to the present time.”—Church Times, 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. with Maps. 


The Dark Ages, A.v. 476-918. Period I. The Ascendancy of France, A.p. 1598-1715. Period V. 


By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor 
(Already published. of | Keble College, Oxford. 6s. [Already published. 
The Empire and the Papacy, a.p. 918-1272. Period II. | The Balance of Power, A.p. 1715-1789. Period VI. 
By T. F. Tour, M.A., krofessor of History at Victoria University, By A. Hassatt, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 6s. 
anchester. [/n the press. (Already pullished. 

The Close of the Middle Aves, a.v. 1272-1494. Period III. | Revolutionary Europe, A.D. 1789-1815. Period VII. 

By R. Lopag, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Glasgow. H. Morse STerHEns, M.A., Professor of History 
Ithaca, U.S.A. 6s. ‘ready published. 

Euro in the Sixtee ury, A.D. 1494-1598. - 1 
IV. 404-1598 Modern Europe, 4.p. 185-1878. Period VIII. 

By A. H. Jounson, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and By G. W. Proruero, Litt.D., Professor of History at the University of 
University Colleges, Oxford. (Lately published. Edinburgh. 

THE TEACHING OF THE RUSSIAN | NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 
CHURCH, particularly on those Questions in which its Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical Geography 
Teaching differs from that of the Western Church, and and Topographical Nomenclature. With Appendices on Indian, 
on wh ch cor troversy and discussion have been raised. Turkish, Slavonic, and German Nomenclature, and on Magyar, 


By ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, B.D., Rector of Welwyn, Herts. 


Cc 8vo. rs. 6d. blished : rere French Village and English Village Names. 
pene tine, i By ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A., L'tt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR | ADVENT woRDS AND DAYS. 


By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, M.A., Vicar of Abbey Cwmhir, A. Table Rook of Prose and Verse. Compiled by Bowyer 
Rad ire. Small fep. 8vo. 2s, NIcuots. 
[Just ready. 


With a Preface by Georce Satntspury, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE 


Literacu-e in the University of Edinburgh. Small fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 


A CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


By DAVID WRIGHT, M.A., late Vicar of Stoke Bishep, Bristol, Auth-r Reing a Short Selection for every day in the year from 
of * Waiting for the Light,” and ‘ Thoughts on some Words of Christ.” | aenee. ’ a wae for each month. With an Introduction by 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon AINGER, M A., LL.D., Master of the New Bite. Seay 16mo. 2s. 6d. May also be had bound in cloth extra, 


Temple. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Post free to Subscribers, Ten Shillings a year, paid in advance ; 
or Three Shillings a Number. 
CoNTENTS OF THE OctosER NUMBER, 1897: 


THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT. Henry W. Wotrr. 


| 
| 
IS CO-OPERATION A FAILURE? I. M.L 
HE AGRICULTURAL | ART AND LIFE AND THE BUILDING 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gilt lettered, and with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Arranged by the Rev. H. C. Beecuina, M.A. 

A New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. small fep. 8vo. 5s. 

The Or ginal Edition, in 2 vols. printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 
buckram, may still be had, 21s. net. 


THE VALUE OF AN IDEAL. Heten Dattas. AND DECORATION OF CITIES. Arts and Cr -fts Lectures. 


SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM: a Challenge and an KEirenicon. By Memners or THE Arts anD Crafts Exuiprrion Society. 
Sypney Batt. Crown 8vo. €s. 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA.—LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY | ART AND LIFE. By T. J. Conpen SanpERson. 
INQUIRIES AND OFFICIAL RETURNS. Epwin Cannan, M.A.— | BEAUTIFUL CITIES. By W. R. Letnany. 
REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES. THE DECORATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. By Watrer Crane. 


| PUBLIC SPACES, PARKS AND GARDENS. By BLomFIELp. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE SOCIAL otoer IN THE ARCHITECTURE OF CITIES. By Hatsey Ricarvo 
PROSEBY : - Account of the University Settlements GOLD AND SILVER. 


Edited by Joun M. Knapp, The Oxford House, Bethnal Green. An Elementary Treatise on Rimetallis™. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir Joun Gorst, M.P. | By James anor Wasiann, M.A. Oxon., sometime Lecturer fer the Bi- 
Crown 8vo. 5s. ' metallic League in Liverpool. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by SpoTTIswoopE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 6 November, 1897. 
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